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PROF. JAMES JOHONNOT. 

N city and country the objects of educa-| the children are daily brought into immedi 
| tion are alike, but the condi of the | ate contact with Nature, the study may be 
two are so dissimilar that the se 5 are ne- | made doubly interesting and profitable. Th 
cessarily unlike in organization and general | growth of mind is a slow process, requiring 
methods. ‘The aggregation of pupils in the | periods of alternate activity and rest. The 
city allows of a gradation and division of la-| perpetual din and motion in the city stimu 
bor quite impossible in the country ; and the | lates mental ac tivity, but there is no op )por 
concentrated wealth of the city gives superior | tunity for the rest which the quiet of the 
advantages in the way of school-houses and | country affords. If the proper means are 
all the appliances of education, Still there | taken to awaken the mental powers, the con 
are compensations in the country ; and in ex- ditions of healthful mental growth satly 
cellence of results country schools, intelli- | preponderate in the country schools “Th re 
gently conducted, approach nearer the highest | devolves upon the teacher, however, the duty 
standard of city schools than is generally sup- | of arousing thought, to prevent the ntal 
posed. stagnation which comes from uncultivated 

The low condition of country schools in| perceptions, and the narrowness incident to 
many parts of the country is owing in part to | limited experiences. 
intrinsic defects, and in part to accidental Another advantage in country life favor 
causes. ‘The former can be much ameliorated | able to scholarship is the general mingling of 
and the latter removed by making the most} work and study. Both boys and girls have 
of all favoring conditions, and by a wise ad- | something to do as well ass ymething to learn : 
ministration that fully comprehends their | and when the work is limited to the proper 
needs. amount, and not pushed to the point of ex 

Advantages. —The advantages of situation | haustion, it becomés a source of additional 


possessed by country schools will be more 
and more apprec iated as instruction progres- 
sively approximates to rational methods. In | 
the country the study of natural history, the | 
foundation of all primary instruction, can be 
carried on without cost for material; and 
Practice of Teaching.” 


N. Y. Published "by 


*From “ Principles and 
3y James Johonnot, Ithaca, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 
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intellectual vigor. Teachers who have had 
experience in both city and country schools, 
with great unanimity, testify that the pupils 
in the latter take greater interest and make 
greater progress in a given time. ‘This is 
doubtless owing in part to the work, which 
J 


gives them motive and vigor, and in part t 
the shorter terms of country schools. 
Dr. Seguin, the eminent physiologist 


and 
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same room, 


physician, advocates out-door study as the 
most conducive to bodily health and mental 
vigor. He thinks pupils from a very early 
age should be brought in direct contact with 
Nature, and no lesson should be given in- 
doors that can be given without. ‘To accom 
plish this end he proposes to make the public 
parks of the city great educational institutions, 
where Nature may be studied at first hand. 
While this plan may not be practical at pre- 
sent, it indicates the direction of the improve 
ments which are demanded for education. In 
the country are found the conditions which 
this improved system of education calls for to 
a much greater extent than in the city, and 
there seems no good reason why country 
schools may not be made to take the lead 
reducing these ideas to practice. 

Defects —The greatest intrinsic disadvan 
tage of country schools is the limited number 
of pupils, and the consequent impossibility 
of a proper system of grading. Pupils of all 
ages and degrees of advancement meet in the 
each grade diminishing the op 
portunities of the other: primary and ad 


vanced instruction go on together, mutually 
] 


interfering with each other; and so wide a| 
}ample s@ply of pure air 


range of employment is given to the teacher 
that he cannot become an expert in any de 
partment, and he fails to do justice to any 
class. While these evils are incident to the 
situation of country schools, the ill effects may 
be diminished by wise organization and ad 
ministration. 

Boards of Control —Yiiat organization 
has proved the most successful which has 
brought several schools, as those of : town 
ship, under one board of control. ‘The ad- 
vantages which this system has over jot ( 
single districts are a more intelligent manage 
ment, the employment of qualified 
teachers, the erection of better school houses, 
greater care in the preservation of school 
property, a wiser supervision, and a more 
equitable distribution of taxes. When the 
board is invested with the power of gr = 
and establishing central schools for the highe 
classes, and when they exercise this power 
judiciously, the greatest inherent defect of the 
country school system is largely overcome, 
and the schools in efficiency are made to ap- 
proximate very closely to the city schools. 
The teacher may also do much to diminish 
the evils of mixed schools, by reducing the 
number of classes to the minimum, by more 
frequent general exercises, by the adoption of 
rational methods, ahd by the more general 
introduction and practice of written work. 
The other evils connected with country 
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| expenses to the lowest possible amount. 








schools are wholly remediable by the State, 
the district, and the teacher. 
School-Houses.—In many parts of the coun- 
try the condition of the school-houses and the 
premises about them isa disgrace to the com- 
munity. A building made ugly to the ex- 
treme of parsimony in its construction, afford- 
ing no adequate protection from the elements, 
destitute of ordinary comforts within, and 
wanting in the conveniences demanded by de- 
cency without, is the place where all the chil- 
dren of the district are to pass their school- 
days, and receive the most durable impres- 
sions of their lives. The only satisfaction to 
be gained from a consideration of this matter 
is in the fact that improvements are being 
made, and that these conditions, so disreput- 
able to the people who are responsible for 
them, are undergoing a change for the better. 
The school house should be conveniently 
and pleasantly located, and well-built. It 
should afford ample protection from the 
weather, and it should be arranged for the 
rt of the pupils. Attention should be 
specially given to the admission of light, and 
to the heating and ventilation, so that a uni- 
form temperature may be preserved, and an 
secured. At the 
present time there can be no reasonable excuse 
for poisoning pupils with foul air. In other 
respects the schools should be st up p! ied with 
those conveniences which are considered in- 
dispensable to respectable households 
Apparatus and Books.—Another defect in 
the country schools generally is the want of 
the a and books necessary for suc- 
cessful instruction. No man would think of 
emp ri ing a farm laborer without sup plying 
him with the tools for farm-work ; and it is 
no less absurd to expect a teacher to do the 
best work without apparatus than to expect a 
laborer to make the best crop without a plow 
and other farm implements. ‘The neglect in 
this direction is in part owing to a mistaken 
notion in regard to the importance of appa- 
ratus, and in part to the desire to reduce the 
Econ- 
omy, however, it is easy to show, is on the 
side of wise and proper expenditure, as by it 
the efficiency of the schools is so greatly in- 


comic 


creased. 

Costly apparatus is not needed in the aver- 
age country Most of the things 
needed to illustrate instruction can be col- 
lected by teachers and pupils at very little 
expense. The things which are indispensa- 
ble to the best results are a globe, a set of 
outline maps, local maps of the town and 
county, a large amount of excellent black- 
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board, and a cabinet containing specimens 
sufficient to illustrate the elements of the dif- 
ferent departments of natural history, and the 
different manufactures. ‘The books indispens- 
able are an unabridged dictionary, a compre- 
hensive history of the United States, a bio- 
graphical dictionary, and some brief encyclo- 
pedia of science. An _ encyclopedia of 
general knowledge, freely used by pupils, 
would so multiply the general results of edu- 
cation as to pay for itself each year. After 
the booksenumerated have been provided, the 
expenditure of asmallsum each year will soon 
procure a valuable library of reference which 
will be a source of enlightenment not only to 
the school, but to the whole neighhorhood. 
In the selection of books the needs of the 
school should be considered, and all trash 
excluded. 

Short Terms.—Another of the disabilities 
under which the majority of the country 
schools labor is the short terms of instruction. 
While the city schools usually continue in 
session ten months each year, the country 
schools average but little more than one half 
of that time. ‘The opportunity for education 
is thus less than it should: be, and intelligence 
is correspondingly less. By irregularity of 
attendance also there is a failure to make the 
best of the opportunities offered, and the 
amount of possible good to be derived from 
the schools is still further diminished. 

The sessions that would seem most suitable 
to the conditions of the country are a term 
of eight weeks beginning about the rst of Sep- 
tember, a session of twenty weeks beginning 
from the 1st to the roth of November, and 
a session of eight weeks beginning about the 
1st of May. ‘This would give thirty-six weeks 


or 


of school, which could be extended to forty | 


weeks by making the intermediate vacations 
less. By this arrangement the long continu 
ous term is in winter when there is the least 
demand for labor, and the long vacation is in 
midsummer, so as to avoid exposure of chil- 
dren to the great heat and to give teachers 
time for recreation in the form of rest and 
study. Since the experiment of Agassiz, at 
Penikese, summer schools for teachers are 
springing up all over the country, and the 
terms of the country schools should be so ar- 
ranged that country as well as city teachers 
may be able to attend them. 

Change of Teachers.—In most country dis- 
tricts the older pupils attend school only in 
winter, and the summer term is made up 
mostly of the younger ones, constituting in 
reality a primary department. This condi- 
tion of affairs has given rise to the custom of 
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changing teachers each term, employing a 
higher-priced teacher in winter than in sum- 
mer. ‘This custom works injury to the schools 
in numerous ways. No two teachers have 
exactly the same methods of instruction, and 
it always takes time for pupils to get accus- 
tomed to the new methods, and hence there 
is a waste of time at the advent of every new 
teacher. At the close of the short term the 
teacher has become thoroughly acquainted 
with the peculiarities of the pupils and of the 
district, so as to be able to perform the best 
service ; but at the commencement of the 
next term another comes in, and the process 
of making the acquaintance of the pupils is 
repeated. ‘Teachers employed for only a 
single term at one place take comparatively 
little interest in their work, and have but lit- 
tle incentive to improvement. ‘The people, 
accustomed to migratory teachers, show them 
scant courtesy or ignore them altogether, and 
the school is altogether lacking in that mental 
vigor and high moral tone which would re- 
sult from the interest and codperation of 
teacher, pupil,and parent, 

The true policy in regard to the employ- 
ment of teachers would seem to be the pay- 
ment of the highest wages that the district can 
afford, the standard of ability to pay being an 
enlightened appreciation of the value of edu- 
cation ; the employment of the best teacher 
which the money will secure ; and the reten- 
tion of the teacher for the longest possible time. 
All proper encouragement and facilities should 
be given the teacher for attending Institutes 
and special summer schools, and a lively 
interest should be shown by the parents in the 
teacher’s work. A newidea or a new method 
introduced should be judged by its results, 
and not denounced in the outset. By careful 
attention to the selection and moral support 
of the teacher, the value of the schools may 
be more than doubled. 

QUALIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 

The one thing indispensable to the success 
of aschool isa good teacher. In compari- 
son, the functions of all other officers are of 
little moment; and could we be sure of a sup- 
ply of competent teachers, superintendents 
and examiners would at once become super- 
fluous, and directors would be useful only in 
furnishing supplies for the schools. Practi 
cally, however, it is found that all teachers 
are not properly qualified, and that the ut- 
most vigilance must be exercised continually 
to keep all aspiring incompetence out of 
the schools. All the machinery of superin- 


tendence and examination is devised to this 



































































192 PENNSYLVANIA 
end; but when the competent teacher is once 
secured, the work of the school goes on with- 
out the aid or interference of any other person. 

Scientific Knowledge.—The first and lowest 


qualification demanded of teachers is that they | 


shall have a knowledge of the branches which | instruction may be given, but the processes are 


It is not enough 


they are expected to teach. 
from the 


to be able to read, and so ascertain 
text-book whether the pupils repeat the text 


accurately, but the knowledge should be so | 
thorough that text-books would never be a|a principle to guide them in new experiences ; 
The knowledge de- | 


necessity in recitation. 
manded for the successful conduct of even a 
primary school is varied and extensive, its 
scope is shown in the appended course of study. 


Officers who have charge of the examina- | 


tion of teachers have curious experiences in 
the discharge of their duties. 
continually presenting themselves as candi- 
dates for certificates, who cannot spell, who 
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The Mental Powers.—A knowledge of the 
mental powers, their modes of activity, their 
limitations, and the order of their develop- 
ment, is indispensable to the highest success 
in teaching. Without this knowlédge good 

empirical and the work that of 
mere routine. With it, teachers have a key 
to most of the educational problems that are 
continually coming up for solution ; they have 


necessarily 


they can adapt their work to the needs of the 


| pupils, and adjust courses of study to produce 


Persons are | 


make fearful blunders in reading the easiest | 


lest problems of arithmetic outside of the ac- 
custgmed routine, and who continually 


blunder in expression both orally and in writ- | 


ing. Such persons are usually very persist 
ent in their demands, and not unfrequently 
the refusal of a certificate is followed by the 
denunciation of the office. The literary qual 
ifications now demanded for a first-grade cer- 
tificate are the least that any teacher of any 
grade of school should possess. 
General Culture.—Besides the 
knowledge of the branches to be taught, teach- 
ers should have a wide and varied culture in 
matters of general human interest. It has been 
well stated that no person can be in full posses 
sion of his own powers until he is acquainted 
with the history of the past; and certainly it 
is scarcely possible to exaggerate the import 
ance of historical knowledge in promoting the 
interest and efficiency of the school. ‘This 
knowledge in its widest sense includes every 
department of literature ; and there is no form 


technical 


| purpose 


of hool. 


the best results ; they are sufficient for any em- 
ergency that may arise in instruction, and they 
are not driven to make doubtful experiments 
which may increase the evils rather than di- 
minish them. 

Professional Knowledge.—The teacher, be- 
fore commencing his work, should also have 
a very thorough knowledge of the economies 


t 


narrative ; who are not able to solve the simp- | of instruction, such as organization, classifi- 


cation, tactics, and discipline. Organization 
includes the general scope of the instruction, 
the course of study, and the proper distribu- 
tion of the studies so far as time is concerned ; 
classification has reference to the division of 
the school in the bases of attainment for the 
of recitation ; tactics considers the 
movements of pupils, so that there shall be 

and no time wasted; and 
pline has to do with the means to secure 
rand promote the best interests of the 
Experienced teachers have written 
upon all these topics treating them from both 
the theoretical and practical points of view; 


no interference, 
dist j 


orde 


| and there are now so many valuable treatises 
| readily accessible that no teacher can have an 


, . ; 
adequate excuse for neglecting them. 


The means of professional culture are with- 
in the reach of every teacher. ‘The cost of 
instruction at Normal Schools is usually less 


| than at other schools where the same branches 


of literary attainment that may not be turned | 


to advantage in school processes. 


This general culture should include also a | 


knowledge of the present state of affairs in the 
leading countries of the world. Our morn 
ing newspapers bring us intelligence fresh 
from every known part of the earth, but a 
wide knowledge of present history is neces- 
sary to profit by this intelligence ourselves 
and to turn it to good account in teaching. 
Teachers in possession of this knowledge can 
make profitable use. of newspapers, maga- 
zines, and everything that relates to current 
events, and the value of the school will be 
vastly increased by such processes. 


are taught and these schools are now pro- 
vided in nearly all the States. In some of the 


| States, in addition to the Normal Schools, 
there are teachers’ classes, academies and 
high schools where tuition is free An- 








other agency for the instruction of teachers 
is the Teachers’ Institute, now held annu- 
ally in each county in those States where 
much attention is given to school matters. 
The lowest demand that should be made upon 
teachers in regard to these agencies for pro- 
fessional culture is that they should attend the 
professional course of a normal school or 
academy before commencing their work, and 
that they should be constant in their attend- 
ance upon Institutes after entering upon their 
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duties, and should take an active part in the 
exercises. 

Self-/mprovement.—It is incumbent upon 
all teachers to continually study and improve 
themselves. ‘This is especially true in regard 
to those who, for any cause, have been de- 
prived of the opportunity for a thorough pro- 
fessional preparation. The new subjects in- 
vestigated should be in the direction of natural 
history, mental philosophy, and general his- 
tory and literature,as these are most neglected. 
Several of these subjects may be taken up in 
direct connection with school-work, and the 
improvement of the teacher made incidental 
to his class-duties. For example, a teacher 
has never studied botany, and he wishes to 
give some elementary instruction to a class 
of children upon plants. He would do well 
to procure some little work like Miss You- 
mans’s ‘‘ First Book in Botany,’’ or Gray’s 
‘¢ How Plants Grow,”’’ for the purpose of get- 
ting the method of study. ‘Then let him com- 
mence with the leaves, observing their form, 
edges, and structure, and so go on, by almost 
imperceptible steps, from an observation of 
the parts to a comprehension of the whole. 
The pupils would be greatly interested and 
improved by the process, but the teacher 
would réceive the greatest benefit, and, by 
continuing the process, he has the power to 
make up, in a great measure, for previous de- 
ficiencies. 

The summer schools for professional instruc 
tion afford teachers an admirable opportunity 
for studies in the direction pointed out, and 
it becomes a question of grave moment 
whether a teacher who neglects these oppor- 


tunities, or who has not sufficient energy to | 
overcome the ordinary difficulties in the way | 


of attending these schools, has the desire for 
improvement, the energy, and the will, which 
are necessary to successful teaching. 

Details of Work.—The course of study pre- 
pared for country schools is founded upon the 
same general principle as that for graded schools 
given in the chapter at length upon ‘‘Course of 
Study.”’ 


the studies to be pursued, so as to adapt it to 
the needs and conditions of the country 
schools. The problem to solve was to pre- 


pare a course that should broaden the present | 
instruction, introduce more rational methods, | 


provide for more practical work, and stimu- 
late teachers to higher endeavor, and at the 
same time not to set the standard so high as 
to be unattainable by a majority of teach- 
ers now employed, and so to act as a dis- 
couragement rather than an incentive to ef- 


It was necessary, however, to con- | 
. . | 
dense the longer course in regard to time, and | 
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fort. ‘The changes in the present practices 
which this course of study proposes are en- 
tirely practical, as has been proved by actual 
trial in many schools, and there is no good 
reason why the better results which will fol- 
low from the adoption of this improved course 
may not be realized in all parts of the coun- 
| try. 

The Alphavet.—Pupils should be taught to 
read by the word or the sentence methods. 
The unit of attention in the former is the word, 
in the latter the sentence. The former is bet- 
ter known and more extensively practiced ; 
but the latter, which is comparatively new, is 
doubtless more philosophical, and will lead 
to better results when adopted. ‘The details 
of these methods must be obtained from man- 
uals of instruction or from living teachers. 
By either of them the letters are learned in- 
cidentally, while the pupil is intent on the 
idea or thought represented, and the least 
possible amount of time is directly spent for 
this purpose. 

Reading.—Sentences should always be read 
as a unit, and the pupil should not be per- 
mitted to pronounce each word as though 
disconnected from the others. In all primary 
reading, pupils should fully understand the 
thought before trying to express it. ‘They 
| should never be allowed to read what they 
cannot understand, and they should always 
| express the thought from the book, as they 
would the same thought in conversation. By 
| observing these simple directions, the conven- 
| tional school-drawl may be broken up, root 
and branch, and an onerous mechanical ex- 
ercise may be changed into an interesting and 
intelligent one. 





Spelling.—An almost complete revolution 
is recommended in teaching the art of spell- 
ing. Assoonas the pupil learns a single word 


| or sentence, let him be taught to copy it on 
| his slate. The first copying should be with 
the printed characters, to more quickly fa- 
miliarize him with the form of the letters, but 
these should gradually give place to the script 
letter, so that by the end of the first year 
| script letters are used exclusively. ‘This copy- 
| ing of lessons from the chart and book should 
be continued as a daily exercise for at least 
three years, although it will not be necessary 
to copy all the lessons. Before the close of 
the first term, the pupil should also commence 
writing descriptions of objects, beginning by 
telling one thing, and increasing the amount 
until full descriptions are given. In this way 


| ° a ° 
| spelling and penmanship are both taught in- 
cidentally while other lessons are studied, and 


the time for teaching them directly is saved. 
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By this method the pupil never guesses at the 
spelling of a word; never spells orally except 
with the written or printed characters before 
him; never hears or sees a misspelled word; 
and he spells every word he knows correctly. 
The words that he does not know, he does 
not try to spell until he has looked them out, 
and this leads to goad spelling all the time. 
Olject-Lessons. —The object-lessons are 
systematized, and from the very first are made 
to include the elements of the sciences. ‘They 


are made so progressive that any teacher of 


ead 
or - 
graa 


ordinary intelligence can give them, and 


ually become acquainted with the science of 


which they form a part in the way already 
pointed out. More or less time may be given 
to this part of the instruction, depending 
upon the condition of the school and the skill 
of the teachers. It may be made to consti- 
tute the best half of teaching, awakening men- 


tal activity and storing the mind with the | 


most useful knowledge. ‘These object-lessons 
may frequently be made general for the whole 
school, thus affecting another saving in time. 

Rural Affairs.—It is a fact much to be de- 
plored that in country schools there are no 
exercises which take into consideration coun- 
try life. The occupation which absorbs the 
greater part of the life of the people, and all 
its varied and contingent interests, are scarcely 
recognized in school-work. 
from the farm, with an extensive but unsys- 
tematized knowledge of the farm processes, 
and an active interest in them, are set to tasks 
which have no relations to these activities, 
and which usually are abstract and uninter 
esting. A rationalsystem of instruction would 
seem to indicate that the first step in the 
school-work shall be to make the child con 
scious of what he already knows, to arrange 
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upon the other, and indispensable as a basis 
to a wide and general culture. The knowl- 
edge which the child has in regard to bees 
and other insects; to the succession of farm 
processes from seed-time to harvest; to the 
manipulations necessary to produce a crop 
and prepare it for the market; and to the 
processes and products of household labor and 
economy—all can be turned to good account 
in the process of education, doubling the in- 
terest in study and increasing the products 
manifold. 

In following this method, the teacher is but 
obeying one of the most fundamental of all 
the laws of mental development, proceeding 
from the known to the unknown, and making 
the previous experience of the child the basis 
ure growth. Besides the advantage 
to the child itself, this method aids education 
in other ways. It takes away from instruction 
the reproach of beihg unpractical, it excites 
an interest in all school affairs on the part of 
parents, and it leads to continually more in- 
telligent action in home and farm affairs. We 
may hope it may also have the effect of lead- 
ing toa higher appreciation of country life 
and of arresting the present tendency of mi- 
gration toward the cities, and of the aban- 
donment of the farms for trade or for the pro- 
fessions. 


7 — 


THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. 





PROF. JOHN OGDEN, 


“T ‘HERE can be no question about this 


truth; viz., that the integrity and safety 
of our 1 public depend upon the intelligence 
and virtue of its citizens. This issue,—if, 
indeed, there be an issue,—ought forever to 


knowledge in proper order, and to stimulate | 


observation and inquiry in the very direction 
in which the mind has already been developed. 

These country children know a great deal 
about plants, their names, their forms, their 
uses, and their manner of growth. A little 
stimulus only is necessary to excite a great in 
terest in the general subject of plant life, lead 
ing on by short steps to systematic botany 
and vegetable physiology. 
a great deal about domestic animals, their 
characteristics, their habits,and their products. 
Starting from this knowledge it is easy to 
lead them to make further investigations in 
the same direction, cultivating their percep 
tive powers in the most efficient manner, and 


storing their minds with knowledge that 


They know also | 


reaches out toward the material world on the | 


one side, and toward the phenomena of life 


be set at rest. No one in his sober senses 
can doubt that intelligence and virtue are 
essential to the perpetuity of the blessings of 
civil liberty. And yet, with both of these 


as our boasted heritage, the safety of the re- 
public has been threatened and well-nigh de- 
stroyed ; and it is not impossible, nor highly 
that it may again be threatened, 
and with more serious consequences. It 
idle to insist that these threatening elements 
do not still exist in various guises, and that, 
r very midst. And hence their pe- 
We have but to open our eyes 
to them; and their very existence 
threatening. But a threat does not 
sarily imply danger. I may be threatened 
with expulsion from my native country, and 
yet be in no danger. It depends upon the 
source of the threat, and the cause of it. 


improb ible, 


is 


too, in ou 
culiar danger. 
see is 


neces- 
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But whatever of danger there may be in 
this menace, it is not alone from ignorance. 
There is another foe lurking in our midst, a 
foe more dangerous, because less exposed to 
public execration. While admitting that ig- 
norance affords a convenient lodgment for 
crime and corruption, we must not close our 
eyes to the fact that these enemies are doubly 
armed and dangerous when they come to us 
under the guise of refinement and taste. 
They have a mischievous charm when refined 
and educated, and a most singular potency 
when directed by intelligence, especially when 
they find their way into our public educa- 
tional councils and into our churches, and 
when they lay hold upon the helm of our 
government. 

It is against this foe that we are to direct 
our energies to-day. It is not a mere nega 
tive force, either. It is not mere ignorance. 
It is a positive and an aggressive power. It 
proposes to use the keenest weapons of scien- 
tific warfare ; and it must be met by the same 
weapons. It will not avail for us to cry ‘ in- 
fidel, heretic, or skepticism,”’ while the enemy 
is undermining the very faith we are defend- 
ing. His arguments must be met with coun- 
ter-arguments where there is real disagree- 
ment; and we are bound to accept his issues 
when they are fairly made. We are bound, 
also, to accept the truth, even from our ene- 
mies, however unwelcome it may be, and 
however destructive it may prove to our pre- 
conceived notions and theories. We must 
disarm opposition by robbing it of every 
arrow in its quiver. Not one must be left to 
wound us while marching to victory, or to 
send us bleeding from the field of encounter. 
We must learn how dangerous it is to fight 
the truth. 
on our side. 


What renders this challenge more potent is | 


that it is given in the interests of humanity, 
whose 
faith. 
this a 
entific experiment and investigation. 
we accept this? Shall we yield the ground 
which Christian intelligence and enterprise 
have covered all over with the trophies of art, 
invention and discovery? Are we ready to 
declare Christian civilization a failure ? Look 
abroad upon this beautiful land, dotted all 
over with schoolhouses, colleges and churches 
—the true indices of national prosperity — 
and declare ‘‘ who hath wrought this!”’ Shall 
we lightly cast aside a faith under whose pro- 
tecting ages all this has grown up? I trow 
not? Wée propose rather to keep the faith, 


Its enemies propose to substitute for 


THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. 


We must array it, if possible, all | 





guardian hitherto has been a religious | 


system of pantheism, based upon sci- | 
Shall 
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and to accept, in its broadest, fullest and 
keenest research, both the reason and scien- 
tific investigation, as a part of this faith, 
without a fear of any irreconcilable antago- 
nisms. We shall thus disarm all opposition 
by simply and humbly accepting the truth. 
We must not shun the light, let it come 
from whatever quarter it may. We must be 
willing to have our darling doctrines aired 
occasionally and investigated in the light of 
truth, and scientific truth, too. But it must 
be truth, not mere assumption. I, for one, 
am willing to state the matter thus: If the 


present system of religious belief, founded 


upon the doctrines of the bible, cannot be 
maintained without doing violence to any 
truth, or any truly scientific principle, it 
ought to go to the wall. If it cannot answer 
the various objections brought against it by 
the modern scientist, it is no longer worthy 
to maintain its proud eminence as ‘‘ The light 
of the world. Sut if it can,—and I have 
not the shadow of a doubt of it,— it is en- 
titled to the universal confidence of mankind, 
even of the atheist himself. 

I am tired of this dodging and apologizing 
for the Bible. ‘The truth is older than the 
Bible, and greater than the Bible. The Bible 
is only an exposition of the truth. God is 
the expositor; and shall the exposition be 
greater than the thing to be exposed—the 
explanation greater than the thing explained ? 
The Bible makes no pretentions to scientific 
explanations ; hence it must not be judged 
by science. But it defies science. It speaks 
with a lofty dignity that puts science to the 
blush. 

What is science? What we know of nature. 
What is revelation? What we know of God. 
Neither book is yet fully written. This is left 
for the ages. We don’t know all of nature; 
neither do we knowall of God. But the two 
revelations are gradually working toward each 
other. Why should we fear scientific investi- 
gation, therefore, if our enemies are honest ? 
And if they are not, so much the worse for 
them. Do we tremble for God’s truth when 
science speaks, or when a man threatens? 
Shall we, Uzzah-like, ‘‘ put forth our hand to 
steady the ark of God’’ because, forsooth, it 
does not go smoothly over these rough places ; 
or because some of these ?) kine 
have shaken it by their careless going? ‘This 
would argue weak faith, both in science and 
religion. 

We will not doubt, therefore. We are not 
a set of cowards; and our cause is not such 
an one ‘‘that we must needs crouch and 
cower like belabored hounds,”’ before a set of 


” 


scientific 
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greatest truth, both in science and revelation, 
that God is the author of all truth and all 
science. Science belongs to us by right both 
of inheritance and discovery. Who shall dis- 
pute our claim? It is our weapon, emphatic- 
aliy ours; and we propose to use it in de- 
fence of the truth. It has only been stolen 
from us because we slept on guard, and the 
sooner we take possession of it again the bet 
ter, both for science and ourselves. 

One of the worst enemies of the peace, 
order and harmony of the human family is 
the man who would rob it of a living faith in 
God, and would substitute therefor the un 
certain code of mere human reason and _phi- 
losophy. As though the Divine mind were 
not capable of devising a scheme for the 


safety and perpetuity of his own works! The 
thing is monstrous—it is blasphemous. 
. 


When we shall, as a nation and a people, 
turn our backs upon the light shed from 
God’s word to look upon the feeble flicker ings 
of science, and to follow the dim lantern of 
mere human wisdom, we shall wander a long, 
long way into the dark. 

N. E. Journal of Educati 


— _ an: - 


NEW SCHOOL TEACHING. 
REMONSTRANCE FROM DISSATISFIED PATRON, 
“THIS earnest paper is printed as received, 

excepting that we have complied with 
the request to put the words into their dic 
tionary dress, only leaving, here and there, 
a few in puris naturalibus, as expressing better 


~ 


n that way the sentiment of the writer. We 
iave no doubt of the general correctness of 
the account given by our worthy corres- 
pondent of the school doings in his town of 


Tyrone: 


Mr. Eprror: I have been a-convinci: 
many of the people here as something ought 
he nonsense up at our big school-h 


but somehow they don’t seem to go on to do 


done to stop t 


nd as for the directors they’re as crazy as the 
ers. I’ve found out that it aint the least use to waste 


one’s breath talking to them. But they all talk so 
much about what 7he S , Sournal says, that I 
think maybe they'll mind it better than they do me 


I'll tell you some of the new-fangled fooleries, and 
wavs of spend ng money an | you'll see that I’m1 cht, 
because I go for the old ways. 


Tohn Rect is about the reasonablest man I’ve found, 


an’ he knows all about the schools; and their doing 


there. He seemed to think over what I said, an’ 
says he, ** We'll goand see the school; you haven't 
been there, have you?” I didn’t like to go, but he’s 
a good-humored old chap, and he persuaded me, and 


so we went, 


lordly scientists that have not yet learned the } 


It’s a big building with eight or nine ! 
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schools in it. 
round, an 


There’s a big yard too; fenced in all 
| planted with trees and vines ever so fine, 


and a man is hired by the year to take care of it all. 


(I don’t see how he keeps the trees from being broke, 
and five hundred young ’uns scampering r yuund ’em; 
I can’t keep one a-growing a-front of my house.) But 
all this cost money; and then, inside, there’s fine desks, 


ind cases, and maps, and slates for the little ones, 





SO a l of one size, and noiseless,” Rect says, 
but just think of the money; and then paying the 
ichers, that janitor! just think who have to pay 
it, and my young ’uns don’t go, only once now an’ 
hen rt ireadful keen to go, but they’re to do 
is Iw 
Ov n r there’s a white arch, and on it 
is pi ‘Schools open. Visitors welcome.” So, 
I si y are proud enough of what they think 
( On each door inside is a big white 
card. ‘The first door had on it in big letters 
YT: (rder, 
Gr No. I. n Observation, 
E. O. M. H 5° 4 Object Lessons, 
x ie = | Letters and Figures, 
% | Reading. 
[ tried to spell out that teacher’s name; four capi 
tals I “Ve says Rect, “‘and there are four 
re t t A. M. and M. D., and they 


ind Doctor of Medicine.’’ Sure 


f 1 


enough, artful he must be, for he takes the biggest 








pay, and gets the a b c’s to teach, and that only two 
hour n Just think, this fellow, as tall as his 
name ig, and a regular sciencer, is put to teach 
x t] li mite hardly one of ’em out of 
over i th fe to } hool is ove 7 years 
Why, | rl as lear 1 her little sister t y most 
all tl it hom She wouldn sk a half, 
} wl s ** Doctor’’ gets fo hing 
ic } 
Hov ‘ nd sat wn and tened to 
the w s. I Id hardly thir I 
was in a schoo I didn’t hear ’em say one letter or 
| nuch a ne wo! They had no spelling 
book The was what they called a class, Dut they 
we! yup ina row, only the hindmost row 
vr ting in a solid square n five 
long ts, t Sona seat, a eading from what they 


th I me but they m what they 
calle t nds They twisted their mouth 
s I n’t hearany 1 at all 
W y ne this y pronounced the word, 
’ ther ( cam t It w like a squad 
firing a . Then they read the rds t her in 
lines like **See me hop,” and one plain reading 

\ ley mu ead in aift } vies 
Th \ tn r mamm fore t or er it 
for ) } ch Rect says was 
get t read in a “natural tone I think they 
havea s ) ral r a teacher r they had 
I ) lat o 1 m » bring out the 
hop” stronges Rect cal hat ‘em 

I ver | f such names or such w 

when I » scl »an old woman twice old 


is this ** Doctor,”’ as they call him. But that aint all. 





hey must read low sometimes, as if ma was sick; 
nd tl as 1 was out in the garden. Such 
, B ] t me out was after that. They 
vere 1 R 1!” and Rect asked them 


why they didn’t put ma to that; and they answered 
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to the pig now.” 
stops, in saying three words toa pig! 


only a little space, this way “I must go to town 
ma.”’ Rect said they were learning a little “ gram 
mar” and ‘‘rhetoric,’’ when they did that. 
up, for I know’ 
oric among the 
ments. “ Don’t try an’ fool 
know where that rhetoric belongs. 
College larnin’ to babies, and we have to pay for sucl 
tomfoolery !”’ 

But the reading stopped 
turned to look at me when I got up. 


no use in making a fuss just there, and then they took 
anewturn. The Do 


ing soldiers, Stand ’d 
squad of 


G.2<64Gf 
if they’d been galvanized, 
mee. « OS Besos 
ae .- Face! Both.. 
Up! Front’t’t Face ! 
.. Down! ‘ And then they began to read again, 
keener than ever, never minding me or a bit. 
Somehow the Doctor had them so that they will just 
jump at whatever he put’em to do, tho’ he says but 
very little ¢ Rect said that they were put 
through the motions to waken themselves up ! 
ever heard of such little uns wakening “ themselves” 
uy It’s no 
use expecting them to wake is a 
good solid_old fellow; 
He said it wasa great idea. I 


them shot as and 


they quit looking at 


hands ’s’s.... 
P 


Sit 


Rect 


o ’em 


) 


I waken up mine sometimes, I tell you. 


‘n themselves. Rect 
or I’d think he was joking me. 


can’t see what he 


Db 
means. 
While these were reading another block was copy- 
ing figures from the board and counting ’em up, and 


the other was looking in their reading books, and 
printing off words on their slates, They were all 
busy lerful quiet till the reading was over. 


but wonderful 
But when 


» be 


There seemed t a spell cast on them, 
we left they were all marchin’ and singin,’ “ Shak- 
Rect They don 
seem to have a book before 
about three 


in’ themselves said again. 


them half 
months from be; 


y 
> 
a 


up,’ 


the time, stil 


t} 
ni 


Rect says that in nning 








a class is ready for the next grade—all that can read 
everything in the first half of the First Reader go 
there. ‘‘ But where’s any spelling?” says I. “We 
shall see,”’ says Rect. ‘Come ross to the next 
room.” There the card said; ‘Grade II. Miss N. 
Minary, teacher in he specialties ; Story lessons, 
correct speech, outline maps and scales, sound-signs.”’ 

Here we didn’t see the sign of a book or a slate— 


only rows of low de and behind every desk (and 


one store-box) 2 little heads and 2 pair of crossed 
arms and sparkling eyes all turned to the teacher. She 
was holding up a couple of leaves. They had all 
been so dutiful that no time had been lost but ten 
minutes gained before re« ess, and now they were go- 
ing to enjoy the time they had saved, Rect said. But 
what’s the use of being so particular and exact, and 
how they get these children into it I don’t see. It’s 
against nature. And I don’t want to pay taxes for a 
lot of nonsense. If we must pay for schooling, lets’ 


have schooling. Two leaves out of the woods and 
not a leaf of a book in sight! And what they found 
to look at and think and talk about in them leaves 
beat me. Rect said that they were learning to “ ob- 
serve” and to-read and take pleasure in Nature. What 
does that mean again? I looked at Rect, but his face 
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him, as pert as you please, “ Because we are talking 
See what nonsense they learn, and 
they must be ever so particular about putting in two 
Why they had 
to stop even where there wasn’t so nuch as a comma: 
for 


I jumped 
d he was fooling methen. I seen rhet- 
hard words on the College advertise- 
me, Rect,” says I, “I 
Talk of teaching 


1 
, for some of the young uns 
Rect pulled me 


by the sleeve, an’ I sot down again, for I didn’t see 


tor calls out, as if he was drill- 
and up the whole 


...-HWands 


Who 





seemed ea 
I ain’t a 


rest, 


baby, so I didn’ 


was all straight. He 
meant is beyond me. 





listen to the young woman’s talk about the leaves. I 

looked at some of the slates that st 1 in tw piles on 
the desk, all of one size, and all 1 with red cord 
| to make them soft, and all 1 and named. 
| There were rows of curlicues on then 1d te 
| every curlicue was a word inprint lett Rect whis- 
| pered that these were homographs ( ed from the 


| board, where the teacher had made thei | 
| showed the pronunciation of some of th 

reading lesson, and the scholars had th 

| ing out first what the words were that w 





that way, and then of spelling them « 








| by hand. “Qh stop, Rect,’’ says I, ‘‘this is no school- 
| ing at all, no spelling like I wos taut vt spel 
| well anuf, I no.’ But the little fellow 1 made it 
| all very plain and clean and nice. | ed as if 
| they had took a liking to it. But I didn’t; and I 
| found out, too, that the dire tors had bought these slates 
for this room. I just walked R wed 

| He said I musn’t goaway l more. May 
| be the next room wou please me | ! Iagreed 
| to go in, and I think I’ll go sometime t } id 
| room again. They didn’t seem t o leave. 
| Next room had ** Grade IIT.”’ on the card, * Special- 
| ties: Drawing, homography, substraction, tables, 
local geography, mapS.”’ Miss Ayers, teacher. Phat’s 

a shorter name,”’ I * Yes,” R | 


Mi 


| : 
Ike have shorter names yel 
A little fellow who was out getting a drink heard us, 


stairs Mr. Cox and 


| 
| and says he, 
j 
| 


“But Mr. nan 
and Mr. Cox’s has four They s ( tl 
sounds in every word het They’ r I 
ticular about their reading and pronou r. Just as 


} 
if they were all able to be speaker 








We went in and it looked pleas : mild and : 
gentle, and sunshiny, with smiling fax ke a Ju 
| day And like the last school they put me in n lof 
kittens in the sunshine, nly here th { 
| work on their desks, drawing line l r W 
telling the teacher the names of the reet I ) 
| of the town that lay flat on the table. They had the 
|} north end north, and the way they had rked off 
| was very natural. I could see into that é igh. 
| The teacher isked us if we liked to the class. 
| There were three minute h 
asked things about our place they nswered 
right. Then a bell strucl 1e rolle ind 
| set it away; and tl thers filed to tl An 
other tinkle, and a squad rose up, each with late, 
| and a second tinkle brought them fil e long } 
benches in front of the teacher’s des} 
Chey had rows of words and little tences on their 
slates,and Rect said this was their spell Che sen- 








| tences they had partly filled from homographic sound 
| signs on the board. Rect said that we all have to 
spell by hand when we make use of spelling, and so 
they learn that way at once. I was é while | 
| watched them looking at the board and | out 
| the words that the teacher had “ pronout is 
| Rect said. You could see by their looks when they 
| had found out a word, and then they w ye in 

| brown study for awhile, trying to remember how the 


spelling looked in their Readers. It 


them wide-awake, and yet there was not to make 
ise. Maybe Rect is right. I kn I don’t spell 


like the books, ana 
] lette 


¢ 


I can’t just remember the 
sme 


lan 

| : ' 
| the rs, so that don’t help me much. But I be 
mos all. 


After these scholars had looked ove 





t] 
the ld fie 
in tne ol ways alter 
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each other’s slates, and they had been passed before 
the teacher, I noticed, while they were filing away, 
a big hornet’s nest, sliced in two and hanging up. I 
asked Rect what on earth that meant in such a tidy 
room. Hesaid that the Doctor or Principal Greene 
would come in after the infants were dismissed, an 
hour before the rest go, and would give a talk about 
this “summer palace, and the making of it, to show 
how every creature living is bound to do a share of 
work, and do it right—to take pains.”” Now just see 
what outlandish things they do mix in with their new 
ways of keeping school, and it all costs something! 
But the scholars like it, and they fairly drink it all in. 

Mr. Editor, I know you can’t help but give me 
right in most everything anyhow, and if you can put 
in a word to bring our folks to their senses these hard 
times, why I’ll be ever so much obliged to you. They 
all look to you, and mind what you say. 

Yours, etc., 
DusTEY DooNnaAwT. 


P. S.—Rect told me as we were going home that 
they are not learned to write with a pen ‘till they get 
up into the fifth grade—g or Io vears old He says 


they learn to handle a pencil well, and draw lines of 
all sorts first, and then they can handle a pen 
and keep on bettering. That’s another of their new 
notions. But I don’t care, I don’t think I'll patronize 


"em any. 


better, 


THE MINISTRY OF MUSIC.’ 


ANNA WILSON. 
bY YM the dawn of creation to the present 
time, the influence of music has been felt 
by all the children of men. Who of us have 
not felt its power? Who of us have not had 
our souls stirred to their utmost depths by 


some sweet and melodious strains? Sad in- 
deed must be the condition of him who has 
not felt its influence, and been made wiser 


and better for it. 


Go forth and listen to nature! Hear how 
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find a ready response in the heart. At last 
the billows burst into stirring strains of deep 
bass, and overwhelm the soul with music too 
powerful for mortals to appreciate. . This 
world is full of music. There is not one dis- 
cordant sound in all the works of creation. 
In the spring time the sun with his golden 
keys unlocks the icy fetters of winter; and 
the tongue of the rippling rill is loosed, and 
the gentle songs of birds fall sweetly on the 
hey trill forth their tuneful notes. 

‘* With the spring, t 


t 
as t 


ear 


he glad awakening 
g g 


Of the bursting buds and bees, 
Brings bright music, gently floating, 
On the wings of every breeze.” 


The winds of summer, as they softly stir 
the leaves, carry music to our ears, sweet as 


the songs of angels. 


‘Music comes our he arts to gladden, 
Blending with the summer hours, 
Seeming 1 stream of sunbeams, 


Flowing by a bank of flowers.”’ 

In autumn there is music in every falling 
leaf and dying flower. ’Tis sad, mournful 
music, such as causes the heart to throb and 
the tears to start ; but it is music that we love 
to hear. 


“* Music comes with fading autumn ; 


Dreaming Indian summer days 
Sing sad strains of mellow music, 
Trembling through the quivering haze.” 
But soon the cold blasts blow upon the 
| trees whose bare arms are outstretched to 


bright and joyous is the brooklet’s melody, | 


how careless and happy the song it ever sings 
as its silvery waters dance along over 
pebbly bed. But now the stream widens ; 
its song becomes deeper and grander. Now 
it increases in brilliancy and strength, until 


it 
ILS 


old ocean becomes its dwelling place, and— | 
: . * ‘ ; | 
mark the change—the light and tripping song | 


Listen to 
oils in angry 


becomes a deep, sad moan. 
the music of the cataract as it | 


surges, breaking against the rocks, plunging 


ithe g 


its raging billows over the towering precipice, 


and resting its troubled waters in the channel 
of the noisy deep. It saysin a language none 
can misunderstand, ‘‘ The hand that made us 
is divine.’’ Notes and chords, sweet as the 
tones of an AZolian harp, strike our ears and 
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heaven, and winter’s anthem has begun. 


“Grand old winter's oratorios, 


Sung by voices weird, sublime, 
Thrill us with their tones triumphant, 
Int storm king’s broken rhyme.” 


So nature’s song is ever being sung in air, 
rth, in sea; and its harmonies find echo 
in every heart, and lift our thoughts from na- 
ture up to nature’s God. The soul of man 
insti ively responds to this music in nature, 
and daily the grand anthem of tens of thou- 
sands of human voices rolls up to the ear of 
Eternal. A great writer once said that 
of all music, that which reaches farthest into 
heaven is the beating of a loving heart. Yes, 
that is melody such as angels cannot surpass ; 
1 a human soul is filled with love for 
, as well as 





lostinctive 


and wher 
reat fountain head of all love 
for his fellow-man, the very angels themselves 
golden harps and, wondering, listen. 

written, ‘*God what 
soul to touch in order to 
‘st and most perfect har- 


' 


| +) —- 
hush their 


Some one has knows 


keys in the human 
draw out its sweet 








monies, whether minor strains or loftier notes 
of gladness.”’ 
The influence of music upon us, cannot be 


adds to the attractions of 
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home and unites the hearts of the family with 
the bonds of sympathy and love. Many a 
brother has been saved from the effects of 
evil companionship and the devices and snares 
of the world by the charm of music at home. 
The songs that our mothers sang to us, can 
we ever forget them? How often do we 
hear a melody that carries us to by-gone days, 
and calls forth feelings too deep for utterance ! 
Memory takes us back to the place where we 
were wont to hear the strain and where we 
plucked the flowers of happiness; and the 
present, with its cares and joys, is gone, and 
we live only in the past. 
‘*Such songs have power to quiet 
‘he restless pulse of care, 
And come like the benediction, 
That follows after prayer.” 

Then blessed be music, with all its powers of 
witchery and enchantment. Blessed be its 
holy mission of carrying us away from the 
bare, discouraging realities of our lives back 


BEAUTY OF THE CLOUDS. 





to the pleasure fields of the past, or forward | 


in anticipation to the future. Who would 
live without it, from the song of the bird 
and the sound of rustling leaves and rippling 
brooks to the master-pieces of Beethoven or 
Mozart ? 
‘‘ Miisic—O how faint, how weak, 
Language fades before thy spell ; 
Why should Feeling ever speak 
When thou canst breathe her soul so well ? 
Friendship’s balmy words may feign, 
Love’s are e’en more false than they ; 
Oh, ’tis only music’s strain 
Can sweetly soothe, and not betray.” 
Music makes us happier, wiser, and better ; 
enlarges our souls, and gives us higher and 
holier thoughts. It has charms that oratory, 





| least attend to her. 


eloquence, painting, or sculpture can never | 


possess. 
tenderest sensibilities and 
most spiritual emotions. 

cares and sorrows flee away as dew disap- 
pears in the presence of sunshine. 
at times over-burdened by its own afflictions 
and the cares of the world, is filled almost to 
bursting with grief, the eye is ready to over- 


the purest and 


flow with tears, when a beautiful strain of | 


music is carried to the ear and all suffering 
and cares are driven away, and in their place 
is left a feeling of rest and calm joy. Music 
has a language of its own; it speaks to the 


It awakens in the soul of man the | 
Before its sway | 


The heart, 
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their harps in daily orisons and the blue vault 
above echoed their sweet harmony. ‘* When 
the morning stars sang together and the sons 
of God shouted for joy,’’ even then thou 
hadsta name! ‘‘O Music! thou who bring- 
est the receding waves of eternity nearer to 
the weary heart of man as he stands upon the 
shore and longs to cross over, art thou the 
evening breeze of this life or the morning air 
of the future one ?” 

Let us listen lovingly to the persuasive voice 
of this ministering spirit, and make our lives a 
beautiful song ; and when we come to cross the 
dark river that leads to the Celestial City, may 
we all hear the words, ‘‘ Welcome home !” 
and our hearts will be filled with the strains 
that echo from the foot of the throne; and 
our voices, thrilling with rapturous emotion, 
will join with those of the innumerable throng 
whose songs are ever offered up in humble 
adoration to Him has written 
upon sunlight and shadow, who fills the air 
with music, ‘* who doeth all things well.”’ 


who songs 


> 


OF THE 


BEAUTY CLOUDS. 


JOHN RU 


T is a strange thing how little, in general, 


people know about the sky. It is that 


part of creation in which Nature has done 


more for the sake of pleasing man, more for 
the sole and evident purpose of talking to him 
and teaching him, than in any other of her 
works; and it is just the part in which we 
There are not many of 
her other works in which some more material 
or essential purpose than the mere pleasing 
of man is not answered by every part of their 
organization ; but every essential purpose of 
the sky might, so far we know, be an 
swered if, once in three days or thereabouts, 
a great, ugly, black rain-cloud were brought 


as 


| up over the blue, and everything well watered, 
and so all left blue again till next time, with, 
| perhaps, a film of morning and evening mist 


for dew. And instead of this, there is not a 


‘moment of any day of our lives when nature 


soul and produces feelings that naught on | 
certain that it is all done for us and intended 


earth beside can produce. Who has not been 


carried away, conveyed, as it were, to the | 
very gates of Paradise, by some sweet song? | 


‘* Music, thou wast born in heaven ere yet the 
soul of man was given.”” When this little 
world we live in was chaos, angels strung 


is not producing, scene after scene, picture 
after picture, glory after glory, and working 
still upon such exquisite and constant princi- 
ples of the most perfect beauty that it is quite 


for our perpetual pleasure. And every man, 
wherever placed, however far from other 
sources of interest or of beauty, has this do- 
ing for him constantly. 

The noblest scenes of the earth can be seen 
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and known but by few; it is not intended | 
that man should always live in the midst of | 
them: he injures them by his presence; he 
ceases to feel them if he be always with them. 
But the sky is for all; bright as it is, it is not 
‘too bright nor good for human nature’s 
daily food ;”’ it is fitted in all functions 
for the perpetual comfort and exalting of the 
heart; for soothing it, and purifying it from 
its dross and dust. Sometimes gentle, some- | 
times capricious, sometimes awful; never the | 
same for two moments together ; almost hu 
man in its passions, almost spiritual in its | 
tenderness, almost divine in its infinity, its | 
appeal to what is immortal in us is as distinct, 
as its ministry of chastisement or of blessing 
to what is mortal, is essential. And yet we 
never attend to it; we never make it a sub 
ject of thought, but as it has to do with our 
animal sensations; we look upon all by which 
it speaks to us more clearly than to brutes, 
upon all which it bears witness to the inten 
tion of the Supreme, that we are to 
more from the covering vault than the light 
and the dew which we share with weed 
and the worm, only as a succession of mean- 
ingless and monotonous accidents, too com- 
mon and too vain to be worthy of a moment 
of watchfulness or a glance of admiration. 

If, in our moments of utter idleness and 
insipidity, we turn to the sky as a last re- 
source, which of its phenomena do we speak 
of? One says it has been wet, and another 
it has been windy, and another it has been 
warm. Who, among the whole chattering 
crowd, can tell me of the forms and preci- 
pices of the chain of tall white mountains that 
gilded the horizon at noon yesterday? Who 
saw the narrow sunbeam that came out of the 
south, and smote upon their summits, until 
they melted and mouldered away in a dust of 


its 


rec eive 


] 
the 


blue rain? Who saw the dance of the dead 
clouds, when the sunlight left them last night, 
and the west wind blew them before it like 


withered leaves? All has passed unregretted 
or unseen; or, if the apathy be ever shaken 
off, even for an instant, it is only by what is 
gross or what is extraordinary ; and yet it is 
not in the broad and fierce manifestations of 
the elemental energies, not in the clash of tl 
hail, nor the drift of the whirlwind, that the 


de 


1e 


highest characters of the sublime are 
veloped. 

God is not in the earthquake, nor in the 
fire, but in the stillsmall voice. ‘They are but 
the b'unt and the low faculties of our nature | 
which can only be addressed through lamp- 
black and lightning. It is in quiet and subdued4 
passages of unobtrusive majesty ; the deep 
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and the calm, and the perpetual ; that which 
must be sought ere it isseen, and loved ere it 
is understood ; things which the angels work 
out for us daily, and yet vary eternally ; 
which are never wanting, and never repeated ; 
which are to be found always, yet each found 
but once. It is through these that the Jesson 


= : : > 
of devotion is chiefly taught and the blessing 
. = OO 
of beauty given. Stones of Venice. 
. 
SOWING. 
ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 
Sow with a generous hand: 
Pause not for toil or pain, 
Weary not through the heat of summer, 
Weary hrough the cold spring rain ; 
But wait till the imn comes 
For the sheav if golden grain. 
Scatter the seed, and fear not: 
\ table will be spread ; 
What matter if you are too weary 
[To eat your hard-earned bread ? 
Sow while the earth is broken; 
For the hungry must be fed. 
Sow: whil ls are lying 
In the warm earth’s bosom deep, 
| 
And your warm tears fall upon it, 
rhey will stir in their quiet sleep ; 
And the green ides rise the quicker, 
| 
Perchance he tears you weep. 
| w; for the hours are fleeting, 
And the seed must fall to-day : 
And care not what hands shall reap it, 
Or if you shall have passed away 


Ing cornie lds 


Before the way 


Shall gladden the sunny day, 
Sow: and look onward, upward, 

Where rry light appears,— 
Where, in f the coward’s doubting, 
Or your own heart’s trembling fears, 

\ ly n joy the harvest 
You have vn to-day in tears 
wa _— ais 


TEACHING TEMPERANCE. 
GEORGE W. HOSS, 

N my last article, I said I would try, in my 

next, to something as to the 

‘“how”’ of this work of teaching Temperance 


Suggest 


in the public schools. This is the difficult 
part. It is not difficult to enumerate the 
evils—the horrible evils—of intemperance, 


| and to affirm with confidence that something 


is to 


to be done. Nor it difficult 
public schools should do something ; 


ought 
say the 
but to say just what and how, is not so easy. 
I venture, under this last head, to 
direct teaching ; (2) this teaching to 


Ssug- 
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be as simple as possible. Example: Suppose 
you are trying to show the evil effects of 
alcohol on the brain. First: You can, through 
the observation of each pupil, impress the 
fact that liquor affects the brain. Any child 
that has heard a drunken man talk, or has seen 
him try to walk, will say his mind is affected. 
Second: To impress the fact that this is the 
effect of alcohol on the brain, turn to Prof 

fesor Brown’s Physiology, Dr. Lee’s Text- 
book on ‘Temperance, Dr. Youmans on Alco 

hol, or Carpenter’s Physiology. 


solemn, startling effects of alcohol. Third: 
Experiments. Show from the text’that a por- 
tion of the brain is albumen, and that the 
white of an egg is nearest like it, and, asa 
consequence, that the effect on one will be 
kin to the effects on the other. Verify this 
by the ‘‘egg experiment.’”” Take the white 
of an egg and pour it into a glass; then pour 
in two or three tablespoonfuls of alcohol ; 
then stir or shake them till mixed, when the 
egg will become hard, as if cooked. 

Each teacher can make his own comments, 
but it will not require much comment to im- 
press a class with the fact that such a condi- 
tion of brain is not favorable to clear or vigor- 
ous thought. Carry this round to the inco- 
herent mutterings, the unsteady gait and 
angular movements of the drunkard, and even 
a young pupil will get the idea of cause and 
effect. If so, a valuable and a permanent 
lesson has been taught. ‘The teacher can 
accompany this by suitable remarks on the 
nature and function of the brain, on the im- 
perative duty of preserving it sound, on the 
evil, the wickedness, of willfully injuring it. 

No teacher will hesitate in this work, I 
hope, on account of a little extra cost for 
text-books. Scarcely any one attempts to 
teach grammar, arithmetic or algebra without 
two or three books on the subject. This work 
will require books; the earnest teacher will 
not hesitate because of this. 

As a means of obtaining books, and at cheap 
rates, I would recommend the National Tem- 
perance Publishing House, New York. Here 
almost any sized work may be obtained, from 
the ‘‘ leaflet’? upto the eight hundred page 
volume. To name these would make anarticle. 
I name two or three which every temperance 
worker should read: ‘‘Our Wasted Re- 
sources,” Dr. Hargraves, $1.25; ‘‘ The Pro- 
hibitionist’s Text-book,”’ $1 ; 
the State,’’ Judge Pitman, $1.50. “To these 
should be added the Children’s Catechism 
for class use. ‘These cost but 50 to 60 cents 
per dozen. A catalogue, which will be sent 
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In these, and | 
kindred works, the pupil will learn some of the | 


‘¢ Alcohol and | 
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|on application, will reveal more fully what 

the faithful worker wants to know. 
I close by reminding teachers that- what we 
want to appear in the life of the nation must 
| go into the public schools. If we want a 
| nation of noble, intelligent men instead of a 
nation of drunkards, congressmen uttering 
| maudlin idiocy while making laws, we must 
| teach the principles of temperance in the 
| public schools. ‘To-day the nation is groan- 
| ing under this sin, this curse, this madness of 
drunkenness, and is asking help. ‘The public 
schools can help, and, under God, they must. 
lowa 


School Fournal. 
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STUDY OF THE LANGUAGES. 


\ R, Eprror: In a late number of Scridner’s 
1 Monthly, the editor of that magazine, adopting the 
views of Herbert Spencer, sees fit to expr s himself 


strongly against the retention of the classics in cur Col 
lege and High School curriculums. Having labored 
incessantly for the last five years for the introduction of 
those studies into our own schools, in fact for the accom- 
plishment of what the writer in questi nly and 
earnestly condemns, it was with reg we read 
the position maintained by a periodical s« 


as Scriémer. And though a‘ master”’ 


. 1 
1 ope 


that 





t y popular 


in his work on 


** Education ”’ does to a certain extent advocate the 
| position assumed by Dr. Holland, we are reminded 
| that the means which made to a degree the 
master minds of to-day were obtained through the 
| agency of a classical course, in our old-time classical 


institutions, and in view of this 
doned if we ask a small portion of 
fend the study of the 


study of Latin is purely for ornamental | 


we may be par- 
l t de- 

the 
_ 1s 


’ 


classi 


urpose to 


assert as a fact what the individual experience and 
knowledge of every classical student will at once 
stamp asa grand mistake ; and though generally the 


great mass of men are willing to listen and yield to 
the superior culture and research of master minds 


| they are just as ready to repudiate a seeming truth 
| when it conflicts with that infallible authority now 

ledge of mne’sownself. And again, when the objection 
| is urged that in nine cases out of ten a boy applies his 
Latin and Greek to no practical pur] , it should be 
| remembered that the same objection would hold good 
| to other studies pursued in a cours 1 the whole 
word education would narrow itself down in meaning 
| to a limited knowledge of Reading, Writing and 

Arithmetic. 

But the objection is not in any sense av lone; and 
we feel well convinced that though a boy does not 
put his knowledge of Latin to a practical use “ in his 
shop or his office, or managing his estate or family, or 


playing his part as director of a bank or a railway,” 
his training in that study in his early years makes him 


the more able to discharge his duties in whatever 
sition he is placed; makes him a better me 
better accountant, a more liberal-minded man; in fact, 
makes him a man of such varied culture 1 refine 
ment as the common sense of the age more and more 
demands, 

It may be that at many of our larger colleges, the 
sons of a certain wealthy class pursue the study of 
Latin and Greek, as they do all other studies, for or- 


po 
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namental purposes, and for the pride of owning a col- 
lege diploma; but the great majority of our students 
in our smaller colleges, who go there under the sup- 
port of charitable friends or to expend perhaps the hard 
earned wages of years of previous toil, are not so 
foolish as to waste four years of their time and money 
to acquire the mere privilege of saying * I havestudied 
Latin or Greek,’ or any other study. Fora man to 
assume any idea of the kind is to arrogate to himself 
the collective intelligence of many great minds, some 
of whom can be reckoned among the masters of the 
age. In other words, it is to say tothese men of re- 
cognized ability and culture, that what experience has 


taught them in regard to the use of the classics is all | 


a delusion, anc that for the sake of suffering human- 

ity they should speedily come to their senses. 
And still further, the writer of the article see 

lay all the evils of a school course to the study of the 


s fit to 
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Latin and Greek, and if all were true of these studies | 


eculiar 


which Dr. Holland chooses to say in his | 
way, they are truly lamentable evils, and the sooner 


they are gotten rid of the better for the rising genera 


tion. But fortunately there are a great many people 
left in the world who do not get into a state of excite 
ment every time they are touched or rubbed against 


a passably crowded thoroughfare, and who donot pass 
away their lives in crying for relief from imaginary 
evils. There are many still left who find the Greek 
and Latin pleasant companions on the principal street 
through which our educational processes pass. There 
are many still left who believe and know from exper- 
ience that the study of the Latin Grammar is a vast and 
invaluable aid to a more thorough comprehension of 
the English Grammar, and that this fact suffi- 
ciently proves that common sense, rather than fashion 


lone 


and precedent, advocates the pursuance of the st idy. 
There are many still left who believe and know that 
the study of the Latin language is a great benefit in form- 


ing an acquaintance with English orthogi uphy, and 
that a Latin scholar is very rarely a poor speller. And 
there are many yet left who believe that it can be ju 


diciously introduced into our High Schools, without 


impairing the usefulness of the course, but on the con 
trary benefiting it, and at the same time without any 
“crowding” and “cramming,” and detriment to the 
pupils’ health. 

Add to these the “ stock arguments,” viz; the dis 
cipline they afford the mind, their usefulness in exhi- 


biting the sources of the modern languages, and the 


means they afford of becoming acquainted with the 
original Masters in their best form, and it would seem 
that we have very forcible reasons why the study 


in | 


ot |} 


the classics, and especially the Latin, should be con. | 


tinued in our High Schools and Colleges, and why 
their abolition would be a great injury to the rising 
youth, 

It has been well observed: ‘‘ There is no one rule 
about Latin and Greek; but there is no such thing as 
a complete foundation for literary culture without 
them. They were living languages when culture was 
in its glory; and neither the spirit, the quality nor the 
culture of those golden epochs can be reached except 
through the original languages which were then used. 
These languages are like the streets and dwellings and 
furniture and paintings preserved at Pompeii. ~ Asa 
method of scholastic training, the study of them has 
no parallel and no substitute. If but a single term or 
its equivalent can be given to each, the investment 
will be found an excellent one.” K. 


Strasburg 
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F The Weekly could have before it, in one 
| audience, all the institute instructors who 
| are now at work, or are going to work this 
season, it would like to make a short speech 
| to them as follows: 

1. Be prompt. Promptness is the teacher’s 
cardinal virtue. You are looked to by the 
| teachers, just as they are looked to by their 
| pupils. Your unconscious influence is greater 
| than you realize. Never let an exercise be 
delayed a moment for your arrival; nor al- 
low it to extend a minute beyond its proper 
time. 

2. Have a definite programme, assigning 
to every half hour or hour in the week its par- 
ticular work. If it is not printed, put it upon 
the black-board and adhere to it rigidly. 
| 3. In regularity and system, make a per- 
fect school out of your institute. Remember 
| 
| 


that many of your pupil teachers have no 
ideal in their minds but the school which they 
[Improve their standard. 
Give them their drill from one to five weeks 
in that is a model of promptness, 
| system, order and activity. 

4. Avoid lecturing or merely ‘‘ delivering”’ 
Remember, easy 
| come, easy go. ‘The pouring-in process does 
not pay. Letter be satisfied with going over 
half the ground, and make the teachers say 
and do for you everything that you say and 
do for them. ‘There is nothing that so rivets 
a thought in our mind and makes it lie fairly 
as expressing it clearly to another. 
he strong temptation to do most of 
the work and talking yourself. You do great 
injustice to the teachers by letting them sit 
quiet and take it easy. Don’t be easy with 
Be determined and exacting. ‘They 
may falter and beg to be let off, but at the 
end you will have thanks in abundance. Our 
teachers, the same as our scholars, need prac- 


attended as scholars. 


1 
a school 


your lessons to your class. 


there, 


Resist t 


them. 


| tice in talking, and talking to the point; in 


Saying just what they mean, and not some 
thing else. And this practice must be given 
in the presence of an instructor with a kind 
heart and sharp, clear intellect, who will 
bring them to: account for blundering lan- 
guage or obscurityin thought. But when in- 
sisting upon their talking ‘‘ straight,’’ don’t 
quibble or split hairs. Make them feel and 
enjoy the beauty of clear thought in clear lan- 
guage. 

5. Be active, vigilant, sharp. You must 
not wait for hidden or unsuspected errors and 
misconceptions to show themselves plainly. 
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Your time is limited, and you must do as much 
as possible for the cause of truth in one, two, 
or three weeks. Upon the merest intimation 
by an inflection or emphasis, or side remark, 
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| riable rule that we do not fully understand ana 
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| possess that idea which we cannot express in 


some other language or symbol than that in 


| which it is conveyed to us. 


you must detect and comprehend the con- | 


cealed, underlying error, not to expose it ne- 


cessarily, but to see that it is removed com- | 


pletely. 


6. Avoid disputed questions and unprofita- | 


ble discussions. They are abundant in Gram- 
mar, and plentiful in Theory and Practice. 
They are ever coming up, to waste time and 
do no good. Be brave enough to shut them 
out or drive them out when once entered, at 
the risk of being thought ignorant or afraid 
to give an opinion. And yet don’t repress 
discussion too much. It often quickens, if it 
doesn’t enlighten. But there are so many 
persons who don’t know when all has been 


| it, there is a vast difference. 


said that can be said with profit upon a topic, | 
another the area of a panel in the door, an- 


unless they have the last word ! 

7. Do not have any pet theories or hobbies 
of your own to advocate. Your object is not 
to make the teachers agree with you exactly, 
but to put them in a position to judge for 
themselves, and to lead them to do so without 
passion or prejudice. 


_ 


8. Do not be afraid to have questions put | 


to you. Encourage them. If they come 
from the right spirit, it isa good sign If you 
do not know, say so frankly. Your position 
is that of the candid truth-seeker, and the 
helper of those who are searching with you, 
and not that of an infallible expounder. You 


io. Be practical. That is the one quality 
of value in your instruction. Between the 
doing of a thing, and the telling how to do 
In your work 
see that things are done, and not merely de- 
scribed. Make the application of your prin- 
ciple on the spot. If arithmetic is your sub- 
ject, furnish yourself, for example, with all the 
foot-rules, yard-sticks, and tape-lines, that you 
can get hold of, and then, in teaching Com- 
pound Numbers, use them. Set two or three 
ladies to work independently measuring the 
length and breadth of the room. You will be 
surprised to see how far apart they are in re- 
sults, and so will they. Set a to find 
ing the area of a pane of glass in the window, 


' 
nothe! 


other the solid contents of the chalk box, 


table-drawers, or the top board ofa desk. Then 


| you will see, and they will see, how different 


it is to say ‘‘multiply the length, breadth, and 
thickness together,’”’ and even to do it in a 


| problem book, from doing an actual problem, 


out any help from others, to 


are to be pitied, and the institute too, if you | 


can labor there a week as a good, live in- 
structor, and not have a question put to you 
that you cannot answer. ‘There isa false idea 
among teachers upon this point. They seem 
really to believe that a ‘‘teacher ought to 
know everything,” and are often tempted to 
resort to subterfuges, if not downright dis 
honesty, in order to conceal their ignorance. 
By your example do your best to lift them 
above it. Do not be afraid yourself to say 
‘‘T don’t know.’’ There is never any dis- 
grace in it if we have not been remiss, al- 


though it may be unfortunate for us to be | 
spent in this way, or enough time to get the 


obliged to confess it. 

9. Do not allow the teachers to obtain from 
you stereotyped or set statements, to be re- 
tailed again as occasion may require. Make 
sure that you are leaving in their minds things, 
and not words merely. 
with their own assurance that they compre- 
hend you or your explanation. It is easy for 
us to be deceived in ourselves. Require them 
to say it for you in some other way, in some 
other terms. 


Do not be satisfied | 


\ 


It is safe to accept as an inva- ! this work. 


and applying the rule practically. If any in 
stitute finds five per cent. of its lady teachers 
—the gentlemen are somewhat ahead in this 
line because of necessary practice—able, with- 
g ahead 
and perform correctly such work as indicated 
above, Zhe Weekly will be glad to publish the 
fact. Furthermore, if twenty-five per cent. of 
the ladies are not found- 
must be no collusion or putting together of 
unders which 
in the ap- 


oO right 


remember, there 
heads in this matter—making bl 
afterward surprise even themsel ve 
plication of principles which they 
for years, Zhe Week/y will be glad to note that 
fact also. ‘This is not said at all in disparage- 
ment of the lady teachers, or of some gentle- 
men teachers, as we are sorry to be obliged to 
add in justice. But it is said simply to em- 
phasize the kind of instruction which ought 
to be imparted in our institutes, namely, 
thorough, objective, practical. A few days 


have taught 


ice thoroughly broken, to get the spirit fully 
aroused, to make teachers feel the advantage 
of this kind of teaching, will be of infinite 
service. That is the way their boys and girls 
should be taught, and these teachers will go to 
school next fall and so teach their boys and 
girls. i 

But the institute instructor must know that 
the teachers will be backward and timid in 
It will be distasteful to them at 
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first. They must be kept at it long enough to 
gain confidence and a little real practice, and 
become interested, or they will vote it a nui- 


sance and drop it with the institute. So if 


enough time cannot be given to this work to 
carry the teachers over the dead point, so to 
speak, it is hardly worth while to begin it. 
But your objective arithmetic work ought not 
to stop here and with the other tables of Com- 
»nound Numbers. In Fractions, give them work 
to do with things, instead of numbers. In 
Commercia! Arithmetic, go to the bank in the 
town where your institute is held, and get a 
handful of blank promissory notes and bank 
checks; take with you your own life and f 

insurance policies, and borrow others. Let 
the teachers see these and become familiar 
It will give reality to their teach- 
We were going to ven- 


with them. 
ing in these subjects. 
ture upon a statement of the number of lady 
teachers who never saw or read an insurance 
policy, and yet who have before many classes 
talked le: irnedly , and possibly correctly, about 
risk, premium, policy, etc. But will not some 
instructor who pursues the plan we advise 
give us the facts when he obtains them? Let 
the same kind of teaching be done in Gram- 
mar. Instead of formal parsing and 
of rules, have good practical language | 
This is the kind ot work that 


need. 


FAVORITE BOOKS. 


TTHE old books remain while everything else 
| passesaway. ‘The changes of this mortal 
life do not touch them. ‘The fields in whi ch 
we picked wild flowers, and played cricket 
when we were boys, are covered with dreary 
streets. The houses in which we lived have 
been pulled down, and there are unfamiliar 
buildings on the site of our old homes. ‘The 
which we worshiped have been 
The preachers to whom 
faces we re 


churches 
enlarged or rebuilt. 
we listened are dead ; and the 
membered so well are no longer seen in the 
old pews; or, if they are there still, they are 
greatly changed. ‘The brilliant and romantic 
lads of our youth have become hard and prosy 
men; the bright, wild girls have 
very uninteresting matrons; the aged people, 


| ecome 


whose sorrows and loneliness we pitied, or | 


whose sanctity we reverenced, have all passed 
away. 


We ourselves are conscious, as the years | 


drift by, that our strength is not what it once 
was ; that there is less elasticity in our step, 
that we are more easily tired ; that our sight 
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| is at times a little dim, and our hearing a lit- 
I tle dull, But we open our books, and the 
vanished years return. Time has run back 
and fetched the age of gold. The fancy of 
| Jeremy Taylor is as free and as fresh, and the 
wit of South is as keen, and the fervor of 
Baxter is as intense, as when we fifst heard 
them preach. Charles James Fox is still 
speaking with undiminished energy and fire 
on the Westminster scrutiny. We knew old 


Lear when we were boys; he is no older now. 


Most of the young men and maidens whose 


love passages entertained us when we our- 


selves were young, are old married 


people, 
and oc« sionally wrangle over the « x penses 
of housekeeping ; but Romeo and Juliet are 
courting still: 
‘ Forever he will love, and st fair 

What books you wii. choose as your inti 
depend upon your humor 
Guthrie’s choice seemed to 
me charming; he told me that he read through 
four books every year : The Bible, ‘‘ The Pil- 
ogress, ’ four of Sir Walter Scoit’s 
novels, which he reckoned as one book, and 
a fourth book, which I have forgotten, but I 
think it was ‘* Robinson Crusoe.”’ You will 
ause they soothe and 
they are invigor- 
because they 


mate friends will 
and taste. Dr. 


grim’s Pr 


choose some books bec 
quiet you; some because 
ating as mountain air; some 
amuse you by the shrewdness of their humor ; 
some because they give wings to your fancy; 
some because they kindle your imagination. 
Dale's Lectus 


PEACHE! 


HEMPHILL. 
“THERE are in our State eighty-eight c 
| iwh and city Iperintet ents 
Linments 
are as many 
This should sO. 
standard throughout the 
well as necess ry. That 
than is found in many 
of persons seeking 
he? far exceeds, 
schools, Yet each 


i certificate to the bewildered 


I » to elect two of the 


directors who may perl 
twenty applicants. I kno ) stances where the 
proporti of applicants to the number of positions 
even exceeded this. In many districts the number 
of certificates issued exceeds by fifty per cent. and 
upwards the number of schools to be supplied, The 
certificate—even the permanent—is no longer an 
index to the qualifications of the holder. 

How can these matters be remedied? It is true 
' that Normal schools for the training of teachers have 
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been established by the State, but they do not yet, 
nor will they for a long time to come, supply the 


number of teachers required. I claim that this state 
of affairs can be greatly remedied by establishing a 
uniform standard of qualifications throughout the 
State. How can such a standard be obtained? I 
will assume that there are at least two methods 
by which it may be reached : 

first; By having all questions for the examination 
of teachers, with answers required to same, prepared 
by the State Department and thence issued to the 
superintendents. Require the latter to hold simulta- 
neous examinations throughout the State, each at 
some central point in his district. Let the grade of 
certificate be fixed by the State. The only difference 
in standard would then be upon practice of teaching. 

The second method is as follows: Vest all power 
for the examination of teachers in State Boards of 
Examiners, instead of in the Superintendents, 

Each year the graduating classes of our State Nor- 
mal Schools are examined by Boards of Examiners 
appointed by the Department authorities, Increase 
the membership of these Boards and require them in 
addition to examine, in each Normal School district, 
at some central point, all teachers who have neither 
State Diploma nor permanent certificate. In addition, 
let the State authorities prepare a course of instruction 
and general culture for such teachers extending, say, 
through a period of five years, At each yearly ex- 
amination let the teacher be examined upon the course 
of instruction laid down for the previous year. In ad- 
dition to a successful examination, let the examiners, 
after the first examination of ateacher, require a cer- 
tificate frSm the board of directors under which the 
teacher has taught, endorsed by the superintendent, 
providing that success has attended such teacher’s 
efforts. Failure to receive such certificate to be the 
indication of failure in teaching. Nevertheless such 
teacher, if diligent in study, to receive a certificate 
from the examiners and be granted another trial. 

At the close of three szccessfu/, though they may 
not be szccessive, years’ teaching and studying, let the 
teacher receive a certificate good for two years, At 
the close of that period let the teacher be examined 
upon the course of study laid down for that time and, 
if thorough in the studies and successful in teaching, 
let such teacher receive a certificate good for life, or 
during good behavior. 

The first plan might be modified by including in it 
the course of instruction embodied in the second. It 
could, also, perhaps be improved by modeling it some- 
what after the Canadian system, where, I believe, the 
questions only are sent to the superintendents and the 
numbered MSS. of applicants are sent by them to the 
Educational Department. After the MSS. are there 
examined, the numbered certificates are sent to each 
superintendent for distribution. Thus not a single 
name is known to examiners and there can be no 
complaints of favoritism, I believe in California, 
also, the Department issues the questions. Of the 
first plan, it might be urged on the other hand that 
the questions might become known before the proper 
time. ‘This would be remedied were the penalty of 
deprivation of office to be attached to their revelation 
betore the proper time by any officer to whom they 
might be entrusted. 

The objection might be made to both plans as un- 
modified that to hold examinations at central points 
only, would entail considerable expense and loss of 
time to teachers. The profession can well spare all 
who would be unwilling to make this sacrifice. In- 
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deed, we might thus get rid of many dead weights 
that now drag down and bring into disrepute the pro- 
fession. Increased ability in our profession would be 
followed by increased salaries, and teachers could 
then better afford the additional expense. Our pro- 
fession has long enough served as a hack to help per- 
sons to other professions. ‘Ihe lawyer’s student must 
spend a certain time in the office of a practitioner, and 
the medical student attends courses of lectures, irre- 
spective of previous qualifications. Why, then, not 
have a course for teachers ? 

Our ranks must be purified. Legislation may be 
necessary. The teachers must act—must themselves 
look after the interests of their profession and the in- 
terests of the schools also, if they do not want them 
neglected. Our system is not by any means perfect, 
and it is our duty to point out ‘what we conceive to be 
defects, and, if possible, how they may be remedied. 

Allegheny City. 


~~ ~ -_ 


INCOMPETENT TEACHERS. 


OULD it not be well to dispense entirely with 
W number four and five in the provisional cer- 
tificates, and perhaps with number three, leaving only 
two grades of provisional certificates to be issued by 
the County Superintendent? Has not the time ar- 
rived fora sifting of the dross from the intelligent 
material amongst our teachers? | 
rural district schools are at present conducted, that 
there are numbers of them which are worse than 
useless. It is safe to venture the assertion, that our 
country has more to dread from the inefficiency and 
worthlessness of our incompetent teachers, than it has 
from our “tramp” nuisance. This is rather plain 
language, and I doubt not there are those who may 
consider and condemn it as too harsh, but I speak 
from experience, knowing it to be a lamentable fact 

I view the matter as follows: We our 
teachers. ‘The supposition is that on the opening day 
of school, the teacher makes the acquaintance of the 
scholars, and strives to arrange them in their proper 


consider, as our 


employ 


classes, paying strict attention to each pupil, striving 


to become familiar with their different dispositions 
and peculiarities, so as to be able to meet and treat 
each as his needs require. Whilst the teacher is 
doing this, how think you are the scholars employed ? 


Is it not a well-known fact, that there is an element 
in every school, that, be the teacher ever so keen an 
observer, is quite as watchful as himself? Unless he 
makes known to his pupils at the outset, by his 
demeanor at least, that it is his determination to reign 
supreme, he will very soon find trouble ahead, civil 
war declared in his little kingdom, Sorry am | also, 
at having to acknowledge that there are parents who 
take pleasure in encouraging their 
lings to disobey and annoy the teacher, even so far 
as to set his authority at defiance, rather then yield ; 
they will challenge him to the encounter, and. fre- 
quently succeed in removing him from his position, 

It is seldom that a teacher, who has secured a first 
or second class certificate, finds difficulty in our 
schools—* accidents of course excepted,’ and they 
being isolated cases, do not belong to the present sub 
ject. I consider an inefficient person no more fitted 
for a teacher, than would the ordinary tramp be fit to 
mount the pulpit, for the purpose of expounding th« 
sacred Scriptures. A slovenly or untidy person is not 
fit to be entrusted with the eare or training of young 


precocious dar- 
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children, for how easy the young twig is bent we all , 
know, and “like begets like.” I am equally op- | 
posed to a slow, mopish person for teacher. It is | 


easy to observe, when entering the school-room, by 
noticing the activity of the person in charge, whether 
or not the scholars are making as much progress as 
we should expect. I do not allude to those boisterous, 
swaggering braggadocios, who are forever buzzing 
and blustering around to so little purpose, but to those | 
whose intelligence beams forth from the countenance ; } 
whose actions are calm, but who are ever on the alert 

to check inattention, carelessness, or indecorum 

amongst the pupils. I am equally opposed to the 

rod as a general mode of correction. 





Yo 
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*T~ HE magazines are asking of their subscrib- 
ers to send in an additional name. Zhe 
School Journal has as many warm friends as | 
any of them, and we are tempted to test their | 
friendship for us and their interest in the 
work of popular education in a similar way. | 
There is no teacher now a subscriber for 
The Journal who cannot with very little ex- | 





ertion obtain the name of another teacher as | 


a subscriber. How many will try? With 
such an addition to our list, Zhe Journal 
could be greatly improved. We will do our 
part if our friends will help us. 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE was | 


somewhat disturbed early in the fall by some 
unruly young men; but those who were sus 
pended, we believe, are al] back and at work, 
and the prospects of the college never were 
brighter 


‘THE paper on English spelling, read at the | 


late meeting of the Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association, was published in full in the 
Irish ‘Teachers’ Journal, Dublin. 


THE authorities of Lehigh University will | 


probably apply to the next legislature for a 
modification of the charter of that institution 
A STORM some time since did much damage 


5 


to some of the Lincoln University buildings, | 


but the damage has been repaired. 

A sHop has been established in connection 
with Swarthmore College, in which practical 
mechanics are taught. 

IT gives us great pleasure to note that the 
veteran educator, Ilon. Henry Barnard, re- 





Chere may be | employing him to teach. 
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isolated cases when it is needed, but would not sus- 
pension answer the purpose ? I fancy I hear some 
one say that suspension would only encourage the 
incorrigible, so perhaps the rod must be at hand ; but 
few would need its use. In ninety-nine cases out of 
every one hundred, love, kindness and moral suasion 


| will be effective in our schools; but discipline must 


be administered with a mild though firm determina- 
tion not to yield to insubordination in any of its forms. 

One of the grand features wanted in the teacher is 
mind and character of a high order. It is a duty of 
both superintendent and director to fully ascertain 
the qualities 


of a teacher before giving a certificate or 


DIRECTOR, 









ceived a gold medal at Paris for his /ourna/ 
of Education. ‘This journal is probably the 
most extensive publication of the kind in the 
world. It cost immense labor and much 


| money, and it must be a great satisfaction to 


Dr. Barnard to have his work so highly hon- 
ored in a foreign land. 


SEVERAL reunions of teachers were held 
during the Paris Exposition at the Sorbonne. 
At one of these M. Bergér. inspector of 
primary schools in Paris, delivered a lecture 


|in which he praised very highly American 


reading books. M. Berger was one of the 
| delegates sent by the French Government to 
'examine the educational departments of our 
| Centennial Exposition, and therefore is a 
competent judge in the matter. 





Pror. SHELLEY, superintendent of schools 
}in York borough, is making aspecial effort to 
secure the attendance of children who are not 
|at school. He finds considerable numbers 
| who either have no education at all or very 
| little. Some do not attend for want of books 
|and suitable clothing, and Mr. Shelley calls 
upon the board of directors and good citizens 
|} to aid him in supplying the deficiency in these 
| respects. In this he ought not to fail and will 
jnot. There are other obstacles more difficult 
of removal, but his hand once on the work, 
he is not the man to stop until his efforts 
| are crowned with success. Let his good ex- 
ample be followed. 
a 

THE Secretary of the Montgomery County 
Teachers’ Association forwarded the follow- 
| ing resolution to the Superintendent of Pub- 
| lic Instruction. The resolution received the 
| unanimous approval of the Association : 


Resolved, That we, the teachers of Montgomery 


county, in convention assembled, respectfully request 
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the Superintendent of Public Instruction of this State 
to recommend to the Legislature at its next session 
that Industrial Drawing be made one of the regular 
studies of the school-room. 

This action was taken doubtless in view of 
the policy that, if at first you don’t succeed, | 
you must try a second and a third time, for 
the State Superintendent has again and again 
in his reports recommended just what he is 
now asked to do in the resolution. He has 
done more ;_ he has prepared bills making such 
provision, and tried to pass them, but failed. 








THE Executive Committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Association have fixed 
upon July 24-26 as the time of holding the 
next annual meeting, which will convene at 
York. Prof. N. C. Schaeffer, Principal of | 
Kutztown State Normal School, is chairman 
of the committee. 





Supt. A. J. Patm, of Mercer county, 
writes : ‘* At our County Institute last week 
it was decided to convene the Institute next 
year about the middle of May, and continue 
in session from four tosix weeks. It wasalso 
the opinion of the teachers that our schools 
should begin in the fall, and have but one 
term a year, instead of the prevailing plan of 
having a winter and a summer term.’’ ‘The 
recent Institute in Mercer is said by the teach- 
ers and by the press to have been the most 
successful held in the county for many years. 
The ‘‘ new departure’ proposed for May next 
is in the line of progress, and means good 
results for the schools. 


THE services of Prof. Chas. H. Verrill, late 
Principal of Mansfield State Normal School, 
can be secured for teachers’ institutes during 
Christmas week by addressing him at Frank- 
lin, New York. Prof. V. is a platform in- 
structor whose merits are well known to the 
teachers of Pennsylvania. 





Tue American educational exhibit at Paris 
received 117 awards out of a total to Ameri- 
can exhibitors of 750. Of these 26 are gold 
medals, or equivalent diplomas; 42 are silver 
medals, or equivalent diplomas; 24 are bronze 
medals, and 25 are honorable mentions. This 
is an admirable showing for an exhibit that 
occupied a space of only 23 by 25 feet. 

At this writing we are not advised fully as 
to the awards received by the Pennsylvania 
educational exhibits. We heard something 
about the matter when in Paris, and we have 
since seen the published lists; but our in- 
formation on the subject is still somewhat 
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contradictory. Nor do we concern ourselves 
about it as do some of our cotemporaries. 
In reality we think neither Pennsylvania nor 


'any of her sister states deserve any great 


honor for the educational exhibits they sent 
to Paris. Our exhibit in fact was small and 
not intended for competition. If we had 
been allowed time to do the work, this State 
alone could have sent an exhibit to Paris that 
would have exceeded in quantity and variety 
and at least equaled in quality ali that was 
sent by the whole United States. We are 
not particularly proud of what we did send, 
and are rather ashamed that we received any 
awards. 

In this view we are not a little amused at 
the effort on the part of certain States and 
cities, and certain educational magazines, to 
make capital out of the awards received by 
them. ‘These awards do not either make 
them any better or worse. There are sys- 
tems of schools in this country just as good 
as the best that received these Parisian awards 
There are school journals published in the 
United States quite as meritorious in all re- 
spects as those that boast of their French 
medals, gold, silver or bronze. 

This, however, we can say: the awards for 
educational exhibits given to Pennsylvania 
were given unsolicited. No one asked for 
them, much less worked for them. Can all 
others say as much? ‘The Juries gave 


|them of their own accord, and whether 


equal in number or grade to those given to 
other States or not, they will be appreciated 
as the freely expressed opinions of disinter- 
ested men. 


Pror. Youmans, of the Popular Science 
Monthly, says: We are glad to see that a 
vigorous movement has been set on foot to 
fight rum-shops with coffee-houses. We have 
received a very interesting tract from Mr. 
Charles Collins, describing the results of ex- 
periments made chiefly in Liverpool, to main- 
tain a system of ‘‘ public coffee-houses’”’ and 
‘** cocoa-rooms’’ for the use of English labor- 
ing men. There is a society in Liverpool for 
the promotion of this object, and the pamph- 
let before us is made up from its reports. 

It appears that twenty-nine places under 
the denomination of ‘‘ cocoa-rooms’’ have 
been opened in Liverpool under the auspices 
of this society, by the employment of a sub- 
scribed capital of $100,000, So successful 
has been the enterprise, not only in its favor- 
able influence upon the habits of the people, 
but also pecuniarily, that ten per cent. profit 
on the investment was distributed to the 
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stockholders last year, and it is now proposed 
to increase the capital of the association to 
$200,000, in order to still further extend its 
operations. 
genuine progress. 


WE have received from County Superin- | 


tendent N. R. Thompson, a full pamphlet 
report of proceedings of the late session of the 
County Institute of Warren County, held in 
September last. ‘These reports secure to the 
teachers in permanent form, for ready refer- 
ence, the work of the week, and thus perpetu- 
ate the influence of an institute, so that 
there may be ‘‘ more of an institute after it’s 
over than while it’s going on ’’ In that be- 
fore us we find the following facts of interest: 
‘“The teachers of a certain county, at an insti- 
tute, agitated the question of establishing a 
Normal School. ‘The result of this movement 
is that, to-day, Pennsylvania has the finest 
Normal School building in the world. New 
York owes to her Institutes seven of her Nor- 
mal Schools, and to her Institutes she also 
owes the present free school system.’’ ‘Those 
who hold that Institutes are useless will please 
‘*make a note.’”” Warren county moves on 
under the lead of her efficient Superintendent. 


THE reading of newspapers by the pupils 
in school instead of the ordinary readers has 
its advocates. ‘They allege that the selections 
in the readers, repeatedly read, lose their 
interest, and that more varied matter than 
these selections furnish would make the lessons 
more profitable. ‘There is truth in these views, 
but they are not wholly true. A suitable se- 
lection in a reader when studied and recited 
as well as read, rather increases in interest the 
oftener it is brought before the student and 
the longer it isdwelt upon. Besides, it is not 
easy to find a newspaper anywhere that could 
be regularly read in a public school without 
objection. Perhaps a series of lesson leaves, 
issued periodically, would answer all purposes. 

THE Indiana School Journal pays the fol- 
fowing well-deserved compliment to the mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends for their inter- 
est in education: 

All who are acquainted with the Society of Friends, 
or Quakers, know that in years past no other church, 
as a church, took such interest in the education of its 
children as did this church. Years ago, when the 
public schools were less efficient than now, in every 
neighborhood where there was a Friends’ church 
there was a Friends’ school, and it was usually a good 
one, too. These church schools usually grew into 
academies, and were extensively patronized by per- 
sons of other churches. They contributed more than 
most persons know towards the education of teachers 





This is a substantial proof of 
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| before the day of normal schools and high schools. 
As a result of this educational sentiment which has 
been inculcated for years, perpaps no other church in 
this country can boast of a membership so universally 
and so well educated. 


Tue Michigan State Teachers’ Association 
will devote one day during its next session to 
questions relating to 
following are the 


| the consideration of 
country schools. The 
topics announced : 

1. Are our rural and ungraded schools securing 
such results in the ordinary branches now taught in 
them as might reasonably be expected ? 

2. Is it expedient to add to the studies now gener- 
ally pursued in these schools other topics, such, for 
example, as United States history, natural science or 
natural history, drawing, or the elements of geometry ? 


g, 


3, Is an undue amount of time now devoted to any 
of the studies now taught ? 
4. Is there any better or closer relation practicable 


between those schools and our graded schools ? 

5. What can be done to secure greater permanency 
in the work of the common school teacher? Is a con- 
solidation of the terms of the school year practicable ? 
Would higher waves do it? 

6. What is the best practicable system of supervis- 
ion for such schools ? 


7. What are the best means to be used for improv- 


ing the teachers and the schools? 

PLease Stop My—Wuart ?—‘‘ Times are 
hard, money is scarce, business is dull, re- 
trenchment is a duty; please stop my—”’ 
whiskey? ‘*Oh no; times are not hard 
enough for that yet.. But there is something 
else that costs me a large amount of money 
every year, which I wisn to save; please stop 
my—’’ tobacco, cigars and snuff? ‘* No, no, 
not these; but I must retrench somewhere ; 
| please stop my—”’ ribbons, jewels, ornaments 
| and trinkets? ‘* Not at all; pride must be 
| fostered, if times are ever so hard; but I be- 
lieve I can see a way to effect qnite a saving 
in another direction; please stop my—’’ tea, 
coffee, and needless and unhealthy luxuries ? 
‘*No, no, no, not those. I cannot think of 
that sacrifice; I must think of something 
else. Ah! Ihave it now. My paper costs 
me eight cents a month; one dollar a year ; 
I must save that. Please stop my paper. 
That will carry me through the panic easily. 
I believe in retrenchment and economy, es- 
pecially in brains.’’—2xchange. 





WE have received the first number of the 
Mathematical Visitor, edited by Artemas Mar- 
tin, Erie, Pennsylvania. It is a very neat 
pamphlet, well printed on beautiful paper, 
and filled with problems, solutions, and other 
| matter interesting to mathematicians. Among 
the contributors we notice the well known 
names of Profs. Brooks and Matz. Mr. Mar- 

































































tin himself is, we believe, self-taught, and lives 
on a little farm near Erie, which he works 
with his own hands. He is a member of the 
London Mathematical Society, and some two 
years ago he received the honorary degree of 
A. M. from Yale College. He is considered 
one of the ablest mathematicians in the coun- 
try. We hope his magazine devoted to the 
‘bewitching science’ may be well patronized. 

WE have thought we had reason to _com- 
plain of the means sometimes resorted to in 
this State to secure an election to the office of 
Superintendent to schools, but no one has 
been able to point out a mode of electing 
these officers that would be likely to be more 
free from objections. In the State of New 
York the superintendents of schools, or com- 
missioners as they are there called, are elected 
by popular vote, being nominated and voted 
for at the same time and on the same tickets 
with other State and county officials. This 
draws candidates for the office almost per- 
force into the vortex of politics, and once 
within the grasp of the politicians they are 
apt soon to yield to their influence, if not to 
copy their modes of securing success. The 





following extract from the letter from a New | 
York school commissioner to the editor of | 


the School Bulletin, and vouched for by him 
as having a ‘‘ record of the very best,” indi- 
cates a state of things that would hardly be 
possible under the system of election which 
we have in Pennsylvania: 

I shall not be a candidate for réelection this fall, 
though I had hoped to be until the convention for nom- 
inating officers for “our party’? met, and then all my 


fond hopes were ruthlessly destroyed by scheming 


politicians. I, then and there, found my opponent 


was using money quite freely in an endavor to pur- | 


chase delegates to secure his nomination. In this, I 
am creditably informed, he succeeded, gaining eight 
out of fourteen delegates, while, before the conven- 
tion, I felt certain of nine. Such is politics! It makes 
my cheeks tingle with shame, almost—shame for him 
—to write this, and I wish I could be convinced it is 
not true. I do not wish to boast, and I am not boast- 
ing when I say I was the choice of nine-tenths of the 
people, and nineteen-twentieths of the teachers in 
this commissioner district. Yet their wishes must be 
ignored and set aside, and just on account of there be- | 
ing ** Judases” of Hibernian descent in the conven- 

tion, who would sell themselves, and betray me, for | 
the sake of “thirty pieces of silver,” or perhaps less. | 
I tell you, it is a bitter pill to swallow. But I have 
the consolation of knowing that I have been faithful, 
and that the devotion of my whole time to the dis- 
charge of the duties of the office for the past three 
years is duly appreciated by the public generally. 

I honestly believe it will be a happy day for the 
educational interests of the Empire State when the 
election of school commissioners shall be taken out of 
the dirty, filthy pool of politics (not necessarily dirty 
and filthy, but, nevertheless, really so in many locali- 
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ties), and when the office shall be filled by appoint- 
ment by the county judges, or some other competent 
persons. 

When my term of office expires, I shall return to 
the duties and active work of the school-room, provi- 
ded I can get a position to teach. With an experi- 
ence of nearly twenty years as a teacher, and with the 
knowledge I have gained in relation to school matters 
during my term of office, I hope to do better work, 
and more good, than ever before. 











A CORRESPONDENT of the New England 
Journal of Education, Miss Julia A. Lutweiler, 
writing from Paris concerning the educational 
exhibits of the great Exposition just closed on 
the banks of the Seine, introduces her subject 
with the following remarks with reference to 
the International Educational Conference 
held at Philadelphia in 1876. With her we 
had hoped that a like conference would be held 
this summer at Paris. ‘To be present at such 
a conference was one of the objects we had in 
view in our trip across the Atlantic. On the 
ground we saw that the project would have 
' been entirely feasible, and we believe a grand 
success. The only reason of the failure was 
that no eader appeared to head the move- 
|/ment. Miss Lutweiler says: 

During the Exposition of ’76, at Philadelphia, the 
writer attended the International Educational Con- 
vention held on the Centennial grounds, and narrated 
its proceedings for an American journal. Of all the 
important gatherings which it has been her good for 
tune to attend, in widely-severed lands, not one other 
has ever so thrilled her spirit and warmed her heart. 
What are all the pompous congresses which meet to 
decide questions of peace and war; what the conven- 
tions of scientists and literateurs, compared to an as- 
sembly like that of the quiet teachers of a world! 
Here were assembled from every nation and language 
the representatives of the men in whose hands lie the 
future destinies of the humanrace! In many tongues 
they spoke, but all to one purport: ‘ How shall we 
best elevate and dignify our race?”’ Their hearers 
might have said, in almost the words of the astonished 
listeners on the day of Pentecost: “ Parthians and 
Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopota 
mia, and in Judea, and Cappadocia, in Pontus and 
Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the 
parts of Libya about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, 
| Jews and proselytes, Cretes and Arabians—we do 
hear them speak in their tongues the wonderful works 
of God!” 

In this later assembly it was among the speakers 
rather than the audience, that this wonderful variety 


| of nationality was to be seen. The sight seemed a 


foreshadowing of that day, which shall surely come, 
when barriers of race and nationality shall no longer 
interfere between man and man; but the world shall 
be governed by a council of its wisest and best men, 
assembled to debate, not what is best for this nation or 
for that, but what is best for their race— 
‘*Tn the Parliament of Man! 
The Federation of the World!” 
One day the representatives of Japan and the Sand 
wich Islands gave us narratives of the work in their 
countries, Another day the president of a normal 
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college in that strange un-European corner of Europe, 
Finland, told us, in his own language, what he was 
doing among that remnant of a prehistoric people. 
The French and German delegates we, of course, had 
no trouble in comprehending; and the representatives 
from Japan and the Sandwich Islands spoke English ; 
but the odd and not unmusical words of the Finn had 
to be explained to us by an interpreter. This circum- 
stance only increased the interest and pleasure with 
which we listened. 

The convention ended its proceedings with 
lution to hold asecond formal meeting at Paris, during 
the Exposition of ’78. One of the hearers and re 
porters heard the plan with joy,and mentally resolved 
that, if possible, she would again be present at their 
deliberations. But for some unexplained reason the 
convention did not succeed in bringing to pass the in- 
tended meeting of ’78. It is a great pity that they 
did not; and I hope the members will make a more 
successful effort to meet at Brussels in 1880. 


th 


ne reso- 


HOW TO STUDY NATURAL HISTORY. 


I 


N the Popular Science Monthly for Novem 
ber, Prof. W. K. Brooks 


says: 


original investigator of Nature soon learns by | 


constant experience that descriptions or even 
drawings, however correct, do not exactly 
represent the objects themselves, but are im- 
perfect and ideal abstractions. ‘This is true, 
to a greater or less extent, of every drawing 
of the simplest organ or tissue, and of every 
description of a species or genus of animals 
or plants; but it is especially and 


emphatically true of all attempts at definitions | 


of the larger and more comprehensive groups 
of organisms. As a consequence of this in- 
evitable lack of agreement between natural 


objects and their definitions, all knowledge of 
Nature is of very little value unless it is based | 


upon a direct 
Nature itself.” 

Nothing can be done for the effectual 
introduction of this study into the common 


schools until the belief that it can be pursued | 


through the aid of books and lectures alone 
is utterly abandoned. For a quarter of a 
century, at least, it has been the fashion to 
‘‘study’’ in this way, and with what results 
every one whose eyes are open well knows. 
As for those schools where young men and 
boys, exclusively are ‘‘ educated,” the study 
of nature has, as a rule, been regarded with 
contempt, as one fit only for silly girls, and 
when we turn to the girls’ schools we find it 


made, at best, a means of a little superficial | 


esthetic culture, a cursory inspection of a few 
dozens of the more striking forms and showy 
colors, whether of the animal or vegetable 
kingdom, together with a feeble attempt at 
scientific nomenclature, which usually leads 
to the most preposterous and ridiculous blun- 
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ders, since those who attempt it are generally 
ignorant both of the Latin language and of 
the objects to which the appellations derived 
from that tongue are applied. 

But a change is coming over the spirit of 
our vague dream, and people interested in 
the xea/ education of the youth of the country 
are beginning to see clearly that an accurate 
knowledge of the demonstrable facts of the 
universe is the great lack. We venture the 
prediction that not another quarter of a cen- 
tury will elapse until an examination in prac- 
tical botany, at least, will take the place of 
the absurd ‘‘ parsing’? nowso much in vogue; 
and we regard it as possible that even the ex- 
ercises in oral arithmetic may be curtailed for 
the introduction of some more productive 
mental culture. The leading European na 
tions are rapidly becoming interested in this 
question, principally through the efforts of 
|; such men as Helmholz, Huxley and Tyndall, 
and of this the best proof we can furnish is 
| the following extract from an article in the 





| Monthly, by Prof. Youmans, on the ‘‘ Progress 
| of Rational Education :”’ 


The London 7Zimes, 
British conservatism, which never moves forward ex- 
cept as it is moved by the progress of public opinion, 
is beginning to yield on this question. It turns from 
the English universities to the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and eulogizes its educa- 
nce, making at the same time, the import- 
yn that “ physical science affords an ad- 
mental training in schools.” There 
y nothing new in the proposition, and it is 
no more true than before because the 7imes has in 


that steady-going organ of 


tional influ 


I 
mcessk 





Is certainly 


dorsed it ; but the declaration is a significant index of 
the progress of educational ideas. 
>_> - 


WOMEN TEACHERS. 


| 
ant ¢ 
mirable means of 
| 
| 
| : 
1.” age September number of Harper's Mag- 
azine, in an article on this subject, shows 
| how that woman has won her present position 
| in the public schools from beginnings as small 
as the grain of the mustard seed. In Bar- 
nard’s Rhode Island Report for 1845, he 
says that in all the schools that he visited, or 
from which returns were received, out of 
Providence (and excepting the primary de- 
partments of a few central districts), he found 
only six female teachers, and that, with the 
above ex¢ epti yns, there could not have been 
more than twice that number employed in the 
| whole State. His successor who visited the 
| same schools in 1861, found more than two 
|hunared female teachers; but he thought 
| two-thirds of those taught by men, even then, 
would have been better taught and disciplined 
by women. In 1837 theze were in Massachu- 
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setts 3,591 female teachers, and in 1848 their 
number had swelled to 5,510. This increase 
Horace Mann considered a great reform, be- 
lieving women much better adapted to the 
work. In 1870, according to the census, 
about seventy-four per cent. of all the teach- 
ers in the United States were women. In 
New England the excess of women teachers 
over men is very great; but in most of the 
Western, and also in the Southern States, there 
is a smaller percentage. In Maine the pro- 
portion in summer is about ninety-seven per 
cent., and in winter only fifty-five per cent.; 
in Vermont nearly ninety per cent. of the 
teachers are women throughout the year; and 
in New York about sixty-seven per cent. In 
New York city more than ninety per cent. 
of the teachers are women, and in other large 
cities the preponderance of women over men 
is very great. No doubt the economy of em- 
ploying women as teachers goes far to explain 
their rapid increase; but their wages as well 
as their numbers have also steadily increased. 
It is recorded that Poliy Hovey, one of the first 
female teachers in Maine, was paid, in 1792, 
$1.50 per week. In Iowa, at one time, two 
women taught for $4.29 a month, though the 
average salary of women teachers in that State 
was $7.64 per month. Even men were not 
very liberally paid in old times; for in Water- 
town, Massachusetts, in 1650, a schoolmaster 
was hired for one year for $30, and allowed 
‘« 2 shillings a head for keeping the dry herd.” 
It is mentioned in one of the Massachusetts 
Normal School Reports that one of the young 
men graduates received, when he enterred 
upon his career, $13 a month, and ‘ boarded 
round.”’ By the way, the old custom of 
‘* boarding round ”’ is generally supposed to 
have died out, but it is still in vogue in many 
places. 

To return to wages, certain male graduates 
of the Bridgewater Normal School, who 
began with $25 or $30 a month, including 
board, now receive $3,200 a year, and a few 
$4,000; and salaries of women graduates 
have increased in the same proportion. ‘To 
be sure, there is too often a lamentable differ- 
ence between the sexes in respect to wages ; 
but women, at least those employed in cities, 
undoubtedly earn more than they could ob- 
tain in other occupations. Probably few 
clerks or operatives earn, as do goo teachers 
in Boston, $15.39 every week in the year, 
including ten weeks of vacation. In Massa- 
chusetts the average salary per month of 
men, for 1875, was $88.37; of women, 
$35.35. In Maine, men, $37; women, $18. 
In Pennsylvania, men, $41.07; women, 
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$34.09. In Ohio, men, $60; women, $44. 
In Michigan, men, $51.29’; women, $28.19. 
But in some States, as in Iowa, the rule is 
becoming general to pay men and women 
the same salary for the same grade of work. 
In the city of St. Louis no distinction is made 


ries ; and the California Legislature, of 1873, 
enacted that the female teachers in the pub- 
lic schools should in all cases receive the 
same compensation as men for like services. 
A few of the Southern States, which employ 
more men than women, pay the same salary 
for the same work to both sexes; and Idaho, 
Nevada, and Arizona report the same cus- 
tom. Nevada, which supports but few 
schools, pays her teachers $100.56 per month; 
and in Arizona, where the schools are all of a 
primary grade, and the larger portion of the 
children of Mexican birth, teachers are paid 
from $100 to $125 per month. Of late the 
hard times have caused a reduction in teach 
ers’ salaries, and this seems to many unjust. 
One indignant superintendent cries: ‘‘ Why 
should retrenchment begin at- teachers’ sala- 


59) 


ries, when fashion laughs at panics : 


~ 


BETTER THAN ARMIES. 

WHY SWITZERLAND NEEDS NO STANDING ARMY. 
‘ROM a brief report, in the Grand Rapids 
Eagle, of a remarkably interesting paper 
upon observations in Switzerland, read by 
H. J. Hollister, of that city, before a select 
audience, in the parlors of the Y. M. C. A., 
we extract the following reference to the ad- 


| mirable school system of that wise and pros- 


perous Republic. It is full of suggestion, not 
only to educators but to every true patriot. 
While Congress is in the investigation busi- 
ness, why does it not appoint a commission 
to investigate and report upon the operations 
of the school systems of Switzerland, Belgium, 
Prussia, and other European countries ? 
Switzerland has no standing army. Every Switzer 
is a soldier, with rifle and uniform at home, and he is 
a sharp-shooter. He drills twice a year, and when 
his country calls he is bound to serve, each canton 
summoning her quota and presenting her force where 
wanted in an incredibly short time. The Government 
at Berne can call out 202,800 soldiers at once, and can 
increase the number to 300,000 in a few days more. 
But far more attention is given, by the Government, 
to the public school system than to the military. In 
fact, the one great business of every canton is, keeping 
school. In the law of the Zurich canton it says: 
‘* The people’s schools shall train the children of all 





classes, on a plan agreed upon, to be intelligent peo- 


l 
ple, useful citizens, moral and religious beings.” Ax 


el 





between the sexes in fixing the teachers’ sala- 
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six years of age the school takes hold of every child, 
and holds him fast till it has prepared him for what he 
Every care is taken to make his school-life 
so pleasant and his task so interesting that he would 
not forsake the schoo! if he could Theschool edifice 
and all about and withiz it ismade attractive and con- 
spicuous. The jail, the work-house, even the town- 
hall, may be hidden from view; but the school and 
academy stand boldly yet beautiful in a public square 
or on some choice plat of ground. The children look 
at their school house as the foremost building of the 
city or of the country around. A Switzer girl of ten 
years, being at Versailles, saw the great and magnifi 
cent palace of the kings of France, and cried, “O 
look! there is the school house!”” The law of the 
Canton Lucerne says: “ The school shall afford to 
every boy and girl capable of education, the means of 
developing the mental and physical faculties, and of 
training them for life in the Family, inthe Commune, 
in the State, in the Church.” The exclusion of a 
Switzer child from school is felt to be a serious blow 
to him—a punishment than which there is no more 
crushing disgrace. The school, the teacher and the 
pupil, are forever in the public eye as the highest pro- 
duct of the Republic. 

Every child must devote six years to primary work 
at school and for each year there is a new degree. 
First, reading, writing and accounting. Second, the 
same continued, with exercises in natural history, sing- 
ing and morals. ‘Third, arithmetic, with geography— 
the singing never discontinued. And soon. ‘Thirty 
hours a week in school, at harder work than our boys 
do, and thirty hours a week at home, in preparation, 
are required of every pupil, and the school year is 
forty-four weeks. These six years in the primaries 
bring the child to the age of twelve, and then he is 
fitted to enter active life in any of its lower walks. If 
then obliged to toil by day, evening schools are avail- 
able to him to the age of twenty or upward, for more 
advanced studies. 
enter upon a second course, which is three years in 
duration, embracing the natural sciences to a valuable 
degree of proficiency, with political economy and ele- 
mentary classical training. Closing this course at fif- 
teen years of age, he is prepared for the duties of in- 
telligent citizenship and the general pursuits of life. 
Can this be said of many of our boys at fifteen? And 
all this time his physical well being has been scrupu- 
He has been taught out-door games, 


is to be. 


Or, if able, he may, in day schools, 


drilled in gymnastics, trained in the elements of mili- 
tary life, taught to shoot, and shoot effectively. 

Still another course of him 
from the age of fifteen, if he would follow a profes- 
sional life, varying, of course, according to whether 
he is to be a physician, a lawyer, a clergyman or a 
professor. Or, if he isto become a business man, he 
takes a commercial course from the age of fifteen; 
and this not for three months, as is often the case in 
our country, but for six years. The Swiss merchant 
or banker is taught to carry on his correspondence, 
read the financial and market reports, and transact his 
business in English and French, as well as in good 
German. His mind is improved and his ideas liber- 
alized by the study of branches not directly applicable 
to trade; he is thus qualified to appear, even with 
scholars, as a liberally educated man, and to form cor- 
rect opinions and judgments and make more accurate 
estimates in uncertain conditions. At the close of this 
course he has a certificate that never fails to secure 
him commercial employment, and without it he need 
not hope to obtain such a footir 
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FRENCH TEACHERS AT THE EXPO- 
SITION. 


HE following interesting letter to the 
New England Journal of Education, 
concerning the visit of the French teachers to 
the Paris Exposition, is from the pen of 
Hon. John D Philbrick, in charge of the 
educational department of the United States: 
I have not forgotten my promise to write something 
for The Fournal about the wonderful Universal Ex- 
hibition of 1878 and more especially about the Edu- 
cational Department. If I am late in beginning the 
fulfillment of my promise, it has not been from lack 
of topics and matter of interest. I have tried to justify 
my delay by pleading want of time, for the days here 
have been too few and too short for the work in hand, 
In fact, the Paris day has seemed to me to bea thing 
composed of two ends with very little space between 
them. Bat after all, I suspect that the real reason I 
have not written is that i have been waiting for a 
leisure time to sit down and write a very long, very 
elaborate, and wonderfully good thing, instead of con- 
tenting myself with writing, as I must now, briefly and 


in haste, or not write at all. And I begin with 


THE FRENCH TEACHERS AT THE EXHIBITION, 

At the request of the Minister of Public Instruction, 
the Parliament voted a hundred thousand francs to be 
expended in aiding representative teachers of public 
schools from all parts of the country to come to the 
great Exhibition. It was decided to arrange for the 
visit of about twelve hundred representative teachers 
from as many districts, into which the cantons were 
grouped for this purpose. The delegates were elected 
by their feliow-teachers. This was a good step to 
begin with. A committee of the must competent edu- 
cational officials was appointed by the Minister to 
make all the necessary arrangements for these dele- 
gates while in Paris. The main features of the pro- 
gramme were: That the delegates should be divided 
into two sections; that one of these should come ata 
time, and remain about ten days; that they should be 
lodged in the public lycées or colleges, the students 
being absent for vacation; that they should attend a 
gogical conferences or lectures at the 
Sorbonne; that they should be divided into squads 
numbering about twenty-five each, for visiting the edu- 
cational exhibitions of the different nations; and that 
there should be provided for them at the best theater 
gratuitous performances of two or three of the master- 
pieces of Corneille and Moliére. The railroad man- 
agers throughout France, with a very commendable 
liberality, transported all teachers for half fare. Con- 
sequently, the number of public school teachers who 
actually visited the Exhibition, within the course of 
three or four weeks, amounted to 12,000. 

For two or three weeks our American educational 


series of peda 


exhibit was thronged with these teachers, accompanied 
by normal school directors and school inspectors, 
eager for practical information which they could profit- 
ably use in their own schools. Miss L. S. Hotchkiss, 
who had been a very successful teacher in Boston, 
and who speaks French fluently, rendered excellent 
service in explaining our exhibit and our system of 
schools to our French visitors. 
THE CONFERENCES AT THE SORBONNE 

were very successful. They were held in the great 
antique hall of /é¢es, where the solemn public ceremo- 
























nies of the University are held, which accommodates 
nearly two thousand auditors. Here eleven eminent 
educators delivered discourses in succession to crowd- 
ed and enthusiastic audiences, composed wholly of 
teachers—mostly men. The topics were geography, 
the teaching of the mother-tongue, drawing, pedagugi- 
cal libraries, physics and natural history, the French 
language, school hygiene, singing, school furniture, 
elementary chemistry, and intuitive instruction. 

I heard but one of these conferences, as I was de- 
tained in London during most of the time in which 
they were made. But that was an occasion to be re- 
membered, that filled the benches and crowded the 
aisles of that grand historic hall. It was a noble body 
of men. I have seen as many Massachusetts teachers 
assembled in Tremont Temp'e in Boston, and it was 
an inspiring spectacle; but I never before saw assem- 
bled half as many schoolmasters. There was only a 
sprinkling of schoolmistresses—perhaps too few. But 
if in France the proportion of schoolmistresses is too 
small, is not the proportion of schoolmasters in 
America as much too small? I felt that any nation 
might well be proud of such a body of professional 
teachers engaged in elementary education. 

Ten of the eleven lectures are already printed in a 
neat volume, which is before me. The other, on 
school furniture, illustrated by Ross, taken from our 
exhibit to the Sorbonne for the purpose, will be printed 
separately. Its title 1s Conferences Pédagogiques faites 
aux Instituteurs Primaires venus a Paris pour l’ Ex- 
posttion Universelle de 1878. Itis but just issued, and 
I have only had time to glance through it, and read 
the closing lecture by M. Buisson—who is now so 
well and so favorably known in our country —on the 
subject of* Intuitive Instructior.’’ And what a dis- 
course! Iam so sorry not to have been present at its 
delivery. I believe there never was such a vast body 
of teachers so instructed and entertained at the same 
time. Such a discourse could not have been produced 
anywhere else. It could come only from one who 
had inherited the learning, philosophy, and eloquence 
which have had their home in the Sorbonne. It is not 
cast in a cold, didactic mould. It is as sparkling and 
captivating in style as it is souud and practical in mat- 
ter. It is an almost spontaneous outpouring of a brain 
and heart which have absorbed the wit and wisdom, 
as well as the best sentiments. of the educational 
worthies of France, of whom I need only name Mon- 
taigne, Rabelais, Fenelon, Rollin, Rousseau, Ville 
main, and Cousin. 

By all means, let this Conference be translated into 
English, and published for the benefit of American 
teachers. Of course it will lose much of the grace of 
style in any translation that is likely to be made. In 
fact, the whole book should be put into English; it is 
a capital manual for teachers. 

THE CLOSING CEREMONIES. 

The French sense of completeness is remarkable, 
They like to leave nothing ragged or unfinished, 
And so a fitting finishing touch was put to this pil- 
grimage of French teachers to the Exhibition, and the 
glories of this matchless city, by two happy occasions : 
First, a farewell meeting at the Sorbonne under the 
presidency of the Minister himself, accompanied 
by all the principal officers of public instruction. A 
representative of teachers who had been designated 
for the purpose, delivered a brief address, embodying 
the thanks of his colleagues to all who had contributed 
to the success of the visit, The Minister responded 
in an address, constantly interrupted by the most en- 
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thusiastic applause, so full was it of sentiments that 
went to the hearts of those honest and earnest teach- 
ers. In closing, he said: ‘ Let this date of 1878 be 
to you net a souvenir of distraction and of pleasure, 
but an inexhaustible source of moral and _ patriotic 
renovation, a point of departure for new efforts, and 
for an an attachment still more unconquerable to your 
functions, modest but yreat, of the schoolmaster.’ 
The other thing which went to perfect the visit was 
a grand sotrée at the palace of the Minister, where all 
the teachers could come and feel at home samzs cere- 
monie, without swallow tailed coat, white kids, or 
white cravat. Each of these delegate teachers is 
bound to write a report on the educational department 
of the Exhibition. These reports are to be submitted 
to the judgment of a competent committee, and a 
large sum of inoney will be distributed in prizes to the 
most meritorious of these productions. 
Paris, October, 1878. J. D. PHILBRICK. 
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A LIVE Superintendent makes a live In- 
l stitute, and York is fortunate in having 
both. From Prof. Shelley’s ‘‘talk’’ at the 
meeting of October 26th, we take the follow- 
ing extracts : 

First— The importance of Newspapers in the 
School-room: Carefully selected articles to be read 
by both teacher and pupils are of great benefit to read- 
ing classes, not only for variety in the reading and 
exercise itself, but a vast amount of general and use- 
ful information may thus be laid up which will go far 
towards making up a good solid education. Import- 
ant subjects of the day may thus be taken up, reviewed 
and discussed. and the results reproduced in weekly 
compositions by the class. 

MANNERS AND DEPORTMENT. 

Amongst the many duties of the teacher is the culti- 
vation in his pupils of a strict regard for good morals 
and correct deportment. This may begin with pupils 
in their conduct to one another in mutual intercourse 
at school, their general demeanor towards the teacher 
and those whom they may chance to meet on their 
way to and from school. He should ever commend 
an act of generosity, kindness or politeness in a pupil 
when it comes to his notice, but not personally before 
the school, for commendation is not the object so 
much as principle. A pupil must not be led to do an 
act of generosity or kindness for the sake of the com- 
mendation it may bring. There are many who are 
rude and unmannerly on the street, boys not only, but 
girls too. These should be reached by their teachers, 
taught and reformed by daily lessons on good man- 
ners. A case in hand can often be treated in this 
manner and reached indirectly, without holding up to 
ridicule and disgrace, the offender who will heed a 
timely lesson and look up higher. Do not condemn; 
rather encourage to reform; and let all punishment for 
bad conduct have a close logical connection with the 
offence. 

CLASS RECORDS 
Should stimulate pupils not to have good recitations 
simply for the mark on record, but they should be a 
source of encouragement to put forth their best efforts 
in their everyday school-work for the benefit of what 
they thus do for themselves and the knowledge they 
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obtain. Value knowledge gained, for itself, rather 
than strive for class standing, in constant rivalry, with 
that object alone in view. 

Writing.—1. Copies at the head of the page oc- 
casion in the average writing of pupils each successive 
line to look less like the original: pupils pattern after 
their own last line, hence the incorrectness of the 
lower lines. 

2. Copies of easy words should be written correctly 
on the blackboard by the teacher. 

3. Pupils should be allowed to write on the black- 
hoard occasionally. Most pupils are deficient in black- 
board work. ‘Too little board work in the schools. 

4. Young pupils should not be taught much of prin- 
ciples or analysis, but should have correct models to 
copy and do it correctly. 

5. Give attention to correct position 
holding. 

6. Require free and ready movement from the be 
ginning, and in examination rely more on general 
written work than on copy books. 

7. Correct general errors on the board | 
class, and give explanations and instruction in that 
way. 


and pen 


efore the 


—_> 


FOV. HARTRANFT ON 


EDUCATION. 


INDUSTRIAL 


T the late meeting of the State Board 
f of Agriculture, at Titusville, Governor 
Hartranft made the following remarks on In- 
dustrial Education : 

Mr, President: 1 think this is a ve important 
subject, and to a certain extent it is an interesting one 
to our Board. I have been agitating this q of 
Industrial Education as much as possible, because our 
In 
fact in many branches of trade, by reason of improved 
machinery, whereby so many manufactures are made 
so much cheaper than by hand, we must, it seems to 
me, educate the most of our children in some way by 
which they will be better qualified to enter our ma- 
chine shops and other places of industry; because in 
ordinary machine shops and manufactories they will 
be put to a certain line of work and will be kept 
particular machine, and will not acquire the 
knowledge, unless they are there under instru 
which is not generally the case with the mass of 
dren; and it seems to me that the whole que 
ought to be, by our educators, thoroughly exam 
into, and if possible, the system changed in the com 


ry 
restion 


old apprentice system is gradually dying away. 


ua 
general 
tions, 
C hil- 
stion 
ned 


f 
ol 


mon schools so as to make the education our chil 
dren more practical. 

While I was very much pleased with the remarks 
of Mr. Taylor, as to a higher education, yet that 
plies to comparatively few children. | 
few of our young people are able to take advant 
our collegiate institutions in this country. 
have to look to, mainly, are the masses of 
dren; and I have always felt that the common sch 
are drifting too much towards higher education. They 


that 


ap 
ompa 


our 
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teach the young the languages to an extent is 
hardly necessary; and in our larger cities they give 
them an education almost equal to that given by some 
of our colleges. They educate these young men for 
positions and professions which many of them are not 
able to fill, and their lives are of as little account as 


though they had received no education atall. In fact, 
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they are uneducated. It would have been a great 
deal better had they not had these higher advantages, 
but gone to work at something more in conformity 
with their natural qualifications. Then they would 
have made more for themselves. and more for the 
community at large. I do not pretend toknow much 
about this, because I am not a practical teacher; I 
have simply tried to call the attention of the public to 
what is needed, in order to agitate the question. 

I think this is one of the most important questions 
ur people at this time, but we ought not, as we 
much in direction. Since 
il education has been discussed, it may be that 
we are trying to do too much in that way; but cer- 
tainly the agitation of it must do some good. 

Since it is well established that the apprentice sys- 
tem is so much ignored that the child has not the ad- 
vantages now to become a mechanic that it had twenty 
», we ought to foster in some way a com- 
system that will be more practical, and 
course by which they will 
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are to drive too one 
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five years age 
mon schoool 
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give the young some 


become more useful to themselves and the public 
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generally. 
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LETTERS FROM NO. VII. 


RUN THROUGH 


A ENGLAND. 


“T “HE train on which we made our first run 

| through England left Edinburgh at 10:30 
a.m., and reached London at 8:50 p. m., 
| distance 406 miles, speed about 4o miles an 
hour. As railroad traveling in Europe differs 
very much from railroad traveling in America, 
it may be well at once to give some descrip- 
tion of it. The roads very generally, not 
only in England, but on the Continent, have 
double tracks, and the Is are solid and 
well kept. The embankments are either 
sodded or sown with grass, and are looked 
after with much care. ‘Those along the great 
Midland road are as smooth and beautiful as 
the terraces in a nobleman’s lawn. The 
country stations are for the most part hand- 
some little structures, with gardens, shrubbery 
and flowers about them. The cars are very 
different from ours, and I think much less 
convenient. In England and on most of the 
Continental roads, each car is divided into 
four different compartments, into which the 
entrance made by doors at the sides. 
These compartments seat eight persons, who 
sit facing one another. At starting, the doors 
of the compartments are usually locked, and 
the passengers are shut in until the next sta- 
tion isreached. No water for drinking is fur- 
nished on the train, there are no water-closets, 
and no way of calling a guard or conductor, 
| or of stopping the train. On some roads the 
guards pass along on a narrow platform outside 
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of the cars to collect tickets, but on the major- 
ity you never see these officers except at the 
stations. The stations are oftentimes built on 
both sides of the road, as passengers are not 
allowed to cross from one side to the other, 
and the cars always take the left-hand track. 
At many stations there are either bridges over 
the track or tunnels under it. 


The class distinctions of the Old World show | 
| On the hills the soil seems to be thin, and ex- 


themselves in the cars and at the stations. 
The cars are divided into first, second, third 
and sometimes fourth class ; and a correspond- 


ing division is made in the waiting and eat- | 


ing rooms at the stations. A ticket of the 


first class costs about one-third or one-half | 
| We pass many herds of fine cattle feeding in 


more than a ticket of the second class, and 
two or three times as much as one of the 
the third or fourth class. Passengers of the 


first class receive much more polite attention | 


than others, and those of the third or fourth 
class have very poor accommodations and 
are treated with much neglect. All this is 
very novel toan American, and is apt to shock 
the sense of that equality among men which 
is one of the vital principles of free institu- 
tions. 
tinctions crop out everywhere, and the aris- 
tocracy there would not toleratefor a moment 
the democracy of an Ametican car. 


On Saturday, July 6, seated at the window | 
of one of the best cars on the road, I made my | 


We traveled by 


first run through England. 
the Great Midland route, passing through 
Carlisle, Bradford, Leeds, Barnsley, Sheffield, 


Nottingham, Birmingham, Liecester and 
Northampton, to London. The day was de- 
lightful, the harvests were just ripening, the 
farmers were cutting and curing hay in the 
fields, villagers were enjoying their Saturday 
holiday, the scenery was all new, I was pass- 
ing through the land of my fathers -a land 
of which I had read much, and from which 
there had come to mea long line of traditions 
—is ita wonder that the panorama of mountain 
and valley, farm and village, castle and cot- 
tage, city and country, that passed before me, 
was of absorbing interest ? Any description I 
can give in a letter of what I saw will be a very 
faint expression of the impressions made upon 
me during the ride. 


Crossing the Scottish border, we soon came | 


to the old city of Carlisle, in the county of 
Cumberland. The stop was short, but gave 
me time to take a mental photograph of the 
old city which was once the seat of the Roman 
power in the north of England. It was de- 
stroyed by the Danes nearly a thousand years 
ago, remained desolate several centuries, was 
rebuilt and became famous in the border wars 


DEPARTMENT, 


In Europe, however, these class dis- | 
| for the manufacture of clothing, and the lat- 





|up on either side of the railroad 
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between the English and the Scotch. Both 
the castle and cathedral date back six or seven 
hundred years, and have an interesting his- 
tory. 

eaving Carlisle, the road runs through the 
counties of Cumberland, Westmoreland, York 
and Lancaster, names familiar enough in 
Pennsylvania. The country is hilly, the val- 
leys are rich and cultivated like a garden. 


tensive upland moors stretch away as far as 
the eye can reach. Oats, rye, barley, wheat, 
potatoes and turnips were growing in the 
fields, but the production of grass and hay 
seems to be the principal aim of the farmers. 


the valleys and on the gentler slopes, but a 
real charm is added to the landscape in this 
country by-the immense flocks of sheep that all 
along almost cover the hillsides. The pens for 
sheep, surrounded by stone walls, that are 
seen on almost every farm, are a novelty, and 
for some time puzzled me as to their object. 

We soon swept down from the pastoral 
district to | eeds and Sheffield, the manufac- 
turing district ; the former the great centre 
ter ‘‘the metropolis of steel.”” The whole 
country for many miles is one continuous 
village, there being probably no more thickly 
populated country in the world. The tall 
chimneys of the manufactories and of the coal 
mines stand thick in every direction like sen- 
tinels at night on an undecided battle-field 
watching the struggle of human industry that 
is going on below and about them. Clouds 
of smoke obscure the whole landscape, and 
almost darken the heavens. 

Our run was now through the very heart 
of England, and the views constantly opening 
| were fair 
specimens of English rural scenery. I will 
itemize some of the most striking objects or 
peculiarities. The land is rich and highly 
cultivated. The whole country seems like 
an immense garden. ‘The fieldsare generally 
fenced in as with us, but, when enclosed, stone 
walls and hedges are used for the purpose. 
In the north of England it is quite novel to 
see large plains and whole mountain sides cut 
up into larger or smaller patches of ground 
by means of stone walls, and further south 


| the green hedges everywhere separating the 
| fields add beauty to the landscape. The foliage 


of the trees and the grass in the fields is much 
greener than with us, and this fresh coloring 
continues until late in the fall. The numerous 
streams, as we caught glimpses of them, seemed 
clear and rapid ; they are often bordered by 
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rows of trees, and the bridges that span them 
here and there, are of stone, old, solid, arched, 
narrow; some of them were erected centuries 
ago, and without repair wil! last centuries lon- 
ger. We almost envied the English their pub- 
lic highways, for they are level, generally 
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micadamized, kept in admirable repair, and | 


frequently bordered with rows of grand old 
trees, forming beautifully shaded avenues 
through all the country. One would judge 
from the small number of orchards seen that 
England is not very productive in fruit, but 
more than filling their place in the landscape 
are the reserves of forests and clumps of the 
finest trees, which at every view the eye rests 
upon with ever increasing pleasure. 


The | 


custom, too, is much more general in Eng- | 


land than in America, of allowing trees to 
stand in the fields; and I must be permitted 
to add that both for the purposes of shade 
and as an element of beauty in the landscape 
it is to be commended. 

The smalluess and irregularity of the fields 
were at first a puzzle, but the matter was ex- 
plained when I came to learn how farming is 
generally done in the Old World. 

In most cases the land is not owned by the 
persons who work it, but is rented out in 
small sections either for a stipulated sum 
or a share of the produce. 
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dows with a single shutter—the whole quaint 
and queer, but scrupulously clean, with ivy, 
twining about the houses and flowers growing 
in the little gardens attached tothem. Ina 
certain sense, however, these uninviting farm 
houses and these antiquated villages serve to 
heighten the effect on the imagination of those 
features in English landscape upon which the 
eye most loves to linger—the stately mansion 
of the country gentleman with its evidences 
of taste as well as wealth; the grand castle 
of some nobleman, with gardens, lawns, 
parks—a paradise to look upon; an old ruin 
with its air of mystery and melancholy, and 
its story running far back into the past; the 
parish church, half hidden among clumps of 
trees, with its slender spire pointing heaven- 
ward, quiet, ivy-covered, the dead sleeping 





|in the yard about it, some with unmarked 


graves, some with humble tombstones centur- 
ies old, and some over whom the first earth 
was heaped but yesterday. 

I have said that the ‘‘run’’ I am attempting 
to describe was made on the sixth day of July. 
It was made in the height of hay harvest, and 


| men and women, boys and girls, were along 


| the whole distance working in the fields. 


This isa relic of | 


the old feudal system, and it cert:inly stands | 


in the way of the elevation of the laboring 
classes and of the true development of the 
country. In consequence of it, as I suppose, 
is the inferior character of the ordinary farm 
houses and barns all over England. I found 
no section of country in England in which 


these are equal in size, convenience or taste | 


to similar buildings in the State of Pensylva- | 


nia. Now and then, one sees a fine, old 
place, evidently the home a wealthy 
farmer; but almost everywhere the houses 
and barns of those who work the land are 
old and poor, and their surroundings without 
taste. The houses and barns frequently con- 
stitute asingle building or a row of buildings. 
Many of the houses are long, one-storied 
structures, looking as if they might accom- 
modate several families, and the children and 
the domestic animals belonging to the farm 
seem to enjoy the yards in common. 


of 


An old | 


English village, as you catch a hasty glance | 


of it hid among trees, from the car windows, 
looks like a cluster of pretty, white cottages ; 


but closer inspection will reveal crooked, nar- | 
| deeply interested me ; and with weary eye and 


row streets, one-storied honses set at all angles 
to the street; steep roofs sometimes thatched 
with straw ; low narrow doors entering the 


house on a level with the street ; small win-'! 


In 
contrast with what was seen in some other 
parts of Europe, the heavier work seemed to 
be done: by the men, and the women and 
girls, neatly dressed with sun-bonnets and 
clean white aprons, made merry while turn- 
ing, raking or loading hay. In England the 
women work out-of-doors only on special oc- 
casions ; in some countries on the continent 
they are compelled to do nearlyall the drudg- 
ery of the farm. 

As we neared London we saw, at a dozen 
places, clubs of young men, engaged in a Sat- 
urday afternoon game of cricket. Spectators 
were witnessing all the games, and at several 
points there must have been thousands. Sub- 
sequently | had an opportunity of learning 
how much the English enjoy this game and 
athletic sports generally, such as fox hunting, 
horse racing, shooting, etc. The young men 
at all the schools in England have their boat 
races, and their games of cricket, foot-ball, 
etc. These sports, in my opinion, have much 
to do in forming that national character 
which has made England famous during hun- 
dreds of years for energy and enterprise. 

As we approached our journey’s end still 
evening came on, gently drawing behind her 
veil the long line of landscape that had so 


brain, I plunged into the greatest city of an- 
cient or modern times, the metropolis of the 
British Empire. 














DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ) 
HARRISBURG, June, 1878. f 


HE warrants for the payment of the State appro- 

priation to the school districts throughout the 
State, have been withheld at the request of the State 
Treasurer, who informed the Department that he has 
no money to pay them. Of the $1,000,000 appropri- 
ated, only $300,000 have been paid to the present 
time, November 21st. This amount was paid to the 
districts that were the first to send in their reports and 
certificates. This delay is a source of great regret 
to the State Superintendent, but the remedy is beyond 
his power. All he can do is to promise that the war- 
rants shall be issued at once as soon as he learns that 
there is money in the Treasury to pay them. 


COUNTY INSTITUTES. 
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TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1. IT ts illegal for a County Superintendent to exam 
ine a body of teachers at an institute, at a school, or at 
some central point in his county, and certificates given 
under such circumstances are not valid. The law 
says, “ It shall bethe duty of the County Superintend- 
ent to examine all candidates for the profession of 
teacher, in the presence of the board of directors or 
controllers, shouid they desire to be present, to whom 
they shall first apply in his county and give to each 
found qualified, a certificate.” Practically, this law 
cannot be obeyed without holding an examination in 
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each school district, except in cases where the dis- 
tricts are very small, when two, or more may be united 
for examination purposes, never however, unless agreed 
to by the boards of directors immediately interested, 

2. County Superintendents should be very careful 
how they touch any question relating to the introduc- 
tion or use of particular text-books in the schools 
under their charge. We have lately heard of one or 
more threatened prosecutions growing out of indiscre- 
tions in this particular. We quote the statute: ‘That 
it shall not be lawful for the County Superintendents, 
directors or controllers, or any other persons officially 
connected with the common school system, to become 
agents for the sale, or in any way promote the sale of 
any school books, maps, charts, school apparatus or 
Stationery, or to receive compensation for such sale, 
in any manner whatsoever ; and any violations of the 
provisions of this section shall be deemed a misde- 
meanor, and punishable with a fine or imprisonment.” 

3. A Convention of Superintendents will probably 
be called next spring, in May or June. We mention 
the matter thus early that preparation may be made 
for it. The new officers will by that time have sur- 
veyed the field, and new and old can juin hands to 
work it. 


IMPORTANT DECISIONS OF SUPREME 
COURTS. 





T is well known that the present Superintendent of 

Public Instruction has held, contrary to the opinion 
ot some of his predecessors, that in offences com- 
mitted by the children on their way to or from 
school the jurisdiction of the teacher and parent is 
concurrent, and both have a right to deal with the 
offence. Where several children belonging to differ- 
ent families are involved, it is evidently best for the 
teacher to settle the difficulty as he stands in the same 
relation to all concerned. It is gratifying to have 
these opinions confirmed by so high an authority as 
the Supreme Court of Iowa. The case was one in 
which the teacher punished a boy for throwing stones 
at a person driving along the road, while on his way 
from school. The Court decided that either the 
teacher or the parent may correct a child for mis- 
conduct on the way between school and home. In 
school the teacher’s authority is absolute; 
the parent’s; to and from school the jurisdiction 
is concurrent. But both teacher and parent must 
keep punishment within humane limits of severity. 


at home, 


WISCONSIN. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
relates to the power of a teacher to suspend a pupil 
from school for misconduct, pending the submission 
of the case to the proper school board, This power 
has been affirmed in late years by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, but is still 
doubted by numerous gentlemen learned in the law. 
We cannot do better, we think, than to publish the 
decision in full: 

AuGusT TERM, 1878.—The State of Wisconsin, ex 
rel. AUSTIN E. BuRPEE, Xespondeni, vs. R. W. BurR- 
TON, Appellant. 

The relator is a resident of the city of Janesville, 
and the defendant is the principal in charge of the 
High School (so called) in that city, 

‘The relator presented his affidavit to the circuit 
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court, in which he stated and charged in substance, 
that on the 13th of December, 1877, the defendant, 
without lawful authority, or right, and without legal 
or reasonable excuse, and contrary to the known 
wishes of the relator, suspended and expelled from 
said school, the relator’s son, George, aged about six- 
teen years, who had theretofore been a pupil therein ; 
that the defendant had refused, and still does refuse, 
to admit the said George as a pupil in the school; that 
such refusal is in violation of law and of any author- 
ity vested in the defendant, which refusal is greatly to 
the injury and damage of the relator and George ; 
and that they both made demand of the defendant, on 
the 19th of the same month, that he readmit George 
as a pupil, out the defendant refused to comply with 
such demand. 

It is further stated in the affidavit that George is a 
fit and proper person to be received as a pupil, and 
that there is ample room for him in the school, and 
ample facilities for his retention and accommodation 
asa pupil. Also that the specific cause for the sus- 
pension is unknown to the relator, except the defend- 
ant informed him that it was “ general bad conduct” 
of his son. The relator denies the truth of the charge, 
and avers that the conduct of his son did not warrant 
his suspension, or justify the defendant in his refusal 
to readmit him. 

On this affidavit (which stands for a petition'or re- 
lation) the court awarded an alternative writ of man- 
damus, commanding the defendant forthwith to ad- 
mit and receive George as a pupil in said school, or 
show cause to the contrary on a day therein named. 
The writ was duly issued and served on the defend- 
ant, and is dated the 19th of the same month. 

To this writ the defendant made return, in which he 
admits that he suspended George from the privileges 
of the school for continued misconduct, persisted in 
by him after patient, kind and friendly advice by his 
teachers to abstain therefrom; to the great injury and 
demoralization of his class and other pupils in the 
school. The return contains numerous specifications 
of disobedient and disorderly conduct, which it is un- 
necessary to state in detail. The action of the defend 
ant after the suspension of George, and the terms upon 
which he can obtain readmission to the school are 
stated in the return as follows : 


“That his suspension from the privileges of the | 


said High School was reported to the Board of Educa- 
tion of the city of Janesville on the said 13th day of 
December, A. D. 1877, in writing, specifying the name 
of the said George L. Burpee, the pupil suspended, 
the character and date of the offenses for which the 
suspension was made, the date of the suspension, and 
other relevant information relating to the said suspen- 
sion, and the said Board of Education did, on the said 
13th day of December, 1877, and on the 2oth day of 
December, 1877, and continually since 1 suspen- 
sion, approve, ratify and sanction the same, and order 
said suspension continued. 

“That on the same day of said suspension this de- 
fendant, R. W. Burton, did also give immediate no 
tice of said suspension to Austin E. Burpee, the parent 
and father of the said George L. Burpee, the said sus- 
pended pupil, specifying the name of the s ispended 
pupil, the character and date of the offenses for which 
he was suspended, the date of suspension, and other 
relevant information in relation to said suspension. 

“« That had the said George L. Burpee shown any 
desire or disposition to comply with the rules and reg- 
ulations aforesaid, adopted by said Board of Educa- 
tion, he would not have been suspended 
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“ And this defendant avers upon information and 
belief, that when the said George L. Burpee manifests 
and expresses regret for his aforesaid misconduct and 
behavior as a pupil of said High School, and makes 
a sincere promise of future good conduct, and by com- 
plying with the reasonable rules adopted by said 
Board of Education, he can be re-admitted as a pupil 
in said High School; and this defendant as teacher 
and superintendent of the same will, on such terms, 
be glad to have him readmitted as a pupil in said 
High School. 

* But his readmission without any excuse for his 
past misconduct aforesaid, or any promise for any 
better or different behavior in the future, will be of no 
benefit to him, but an injury, and will tend divectly 
and speedily to the subversion of all rules and regu- 
lations for the good order and government of said 
school, and to the utter destruction of the High 
School itself.” 

The relator interposes the following demurrer to 
the return: 

‘The relator, Austin E. Burpee, demurs to the re- 
turn and answer of said R. W. Burton to the alterna- 
tive writ of mandamus, for insufficiency in not stating 
facts sufficient to show that the relator is not entitled 
to the peremptory writ prayed for. 

Also that said return is defective and insufficient 
in not setting forth the rules referred to, and in not 


stating the time when said rules were violated, and 
how and wherein violated, and also in not stating that 
said several rules were all and each known to said 
George L. Burpee, before the alleged violation of the 
same. Also, that said return is not verified. Also, 


that it does not appear by said return or answer that 


the expulsion of 1 Burpee was at all necessary to 
the good order and government of said school.” 

After argument of the demurrer, the court made 
the fe wing order 

‘* This matter came on to be heard on the return 





and answer of said defendant to the alternative writ 
issued herein, the relator having demurred thereto, 
and after hearing Jno. Winans in support of said de- 


murrer, and J. R. Bennett, Esq., in Opposition, and 


the court being suffi iently advised, ordered: That 

the demurrer to said return be and is sustained, with 

leave to issue a peremptory mandamus according to 
the prayer of the petition,” 

All of the proceedings from the filing of the return 

| to the final order, inclusive, were had on the 22d of 


December, 1877. 
The defendant 
above order. 
Lyon, J. The power of the board of education to 
suspend a pupil from the privileges of the school 
s charge, and even to expel him, for persistent 
misconduct, is freely conceded by the learned counsel 
for the relator. That the acts of misconduct charged 
against the relator’s son in the defendant’s return to 


1as appealed to this court from the 


the alternative writ of madamus, furnish sufficient 
grounds for suspending him, we cannot doubt. And 
moreover, if he was lawfully suspended, no sufficient 
grounds of restoration were stated in the affidavit for 
the writ. Indeed, the returns show affirmatively that 
he has not placed himself in a position to entitle him 
to restoration, 

On the argument of the appeal, counsel informed us 
that the learned circuit judge held that the defendant 
has no power to suspend a pupil for any cause, such 
power being vested by law exclusively in the board of 
education, and that the demurrer to the return was 


| sustained on that ground. Whether the defendant has 
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such power of suspension, and if so, whether it was 
properly exercised in the present case, are the controll- 
ing questions to be determined on this appeal. 

While the principal or teacher in charge of a public 
school is subordinate to the school board or board of 
education of his district or city, and must enforce 
rules and regulations adopted by the board for the 
government of the school, and execute all its lawful 
orders in that behalf, he does not derive all his power 
and authority in the school and over his pupils from 
the affirmative action of the board. He stands for the 
time being 7% /oco parentis to his pupils, and because 
of that relation he must necessarily exercise authority 
over them in many things concerning which the board 
may have remained silent. In the school, as in the 
family, there exists on the part of the pupils the obli- 
gation of obedience to lawful commands, subordina- 
tion, civil deportment, respect for the rights of other 
pupils, and fidelity to duty. These obligations are in- 
herent in any proper school system, and constitute, so 
to speak, the common law of the school. Every pupil 
is presumed to know this law, and is subject to it, 
whether it has or has not been reénacted by the dis- 
trict board in form of written rules and regulations. 
Indeed, it would seem impossible to frame rules 
which could cover all cases of insubordination and all 
acts of vicious tendency which the teacher is liable to 
encounter daily and hourly. 

The teacher is responsible for the discipline of his 
school, and for the progress, conduct, and deportment 
of his pupils. It is his imperative duty to maintain 
good order, and to require of his pupils a faithful 
performance of their duties. If he tails to do so, he 
is unfit for his position. ‘To enable him to discharge 
these duties effectually, he must necessarily have the 
power to enforce prompt obedience to his lawful 
commands. For this reason the law gives him the 
power, in proper cases, to inflict corporal punishment 
upon refractory pupils. But there are cases of mis- 
conduct for which such punishment is an inadequate 
remedy. If the offender 1s incorrigible, suspension or 
expulsion is the only adequate remedy. In general, 
no doubt, the teacher should report a case of that kind 
to the proper board for its action in the first instance, 
if no delay will necessarily result from that course 
prejudicial to the best interests of the schoo!. But the 
conduct of the recusant pupil may be such that his 
presence in the school for a day or an hour may be dis- 
astrous to the discipline of the school and even to the 
morals of the other pupils. In such a case, it seems 
absolutely essential to the welfare of the school that 
the teacher should have the power to suspend the 
offender at once from the privileges of the 
school; and he must necessarily decide for himself 
whether the case requires that remedy. If he sus- 
pends the pupil, he should promptly report his action 
and his reasons therefor, to the proper board. It will 
seldom be necessary. for the teacher in charge of a 
district school to exercise this power, because usually 
he can communicate readily with the district board, 
and obtain the direction and order of the board in the 
matter. But the government of a public school is 
vested in a board of education (as in the present case) 
with a more numerous membership than district 
boards, and which holds stated meetings for the trans- 
action of business, the facilities for speedy communi- 
cation with the board may be greatly decreased, and 
more time must usually elapse before the board can 
act upon a complaint of the teacher. In those schools 
the occasions which require the action of the teacher 
in the first instance will occur more frequently than 
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in the district schools. We conclude, therefore, that 
the teacher has, in a proper case, the inherent power 
to suspend a pupil from the privileges of his school, 
unless he has been deprived of the power by, the 
affirmative action of the proper board. 

In the present case, we think that the acts of mis- 
conduct alleged against the relator’s son in the return 
to the alternative writ, were of a character which jus- 
tified the defendant in suspending him temporarily, 
without the previous order of the board of education, 
Although for the purposes of this ay peal, the specifica- 
tions of misconduct contained in the return are ad- 
mitted by the demurrer, we abstain from setting them 
out here because it might be unjust to the relator and 
his son to spread those specifications upon our records 
before there has been an opportunity to controvert 
them. 

It is believed that the conclusions we have reached 
in this case are in accord with the uniform rulings of 
the department of public instruction on kindred ques- 
tions. The decisions by that department of questions 
within its jurisdiction are entitled to great weight, and 
should never be overruled by the courts unless clearly 
contrary to law. 

Certain special grounds of demurrer are assigned, 
but we do not deem it necessary to pass upon them, 
If any of them are well assigned, leave should have 
been given to amend the return in the particulars 
wherein it is defective. Such Jeave would have been 
given, doubtless, had the ruling of the circuit court 
been based upon the special grounds assigned. 

It follows from the foregoing views that the circuit 
court erred in sustaining the demurrer to the return. 

We have grave doubts whether the writ of manda 
mus can issue in any case to the teacher in charge 
of a public school to compel him to reinstate a sus- 
pended pupil, but have concluded to leave that ques- 
tion undetermined on this appeal. We, however, 
suggest to counsel for the relator the question 
whether, in case the averment in the return is true 
that the board of education has ratified and confirmed 
the act complained of, the whole matter has not 
passed beyond the control of the defendant; and 
whether the writ can now go to any person or body 
other than the board. 

We may be permitted to add in conclusion, that 
our system of public schools necessarily involves the 


most delicate relations between parents and children 
on one side, and the school authorities on the other, 
and controversies must frequently arise, growing out 
of the enforcement of school discipline. ‘These 
controversies relating, as they usually do, to the 
control, management and correction of pupils, are apt 
to have their origin in wounded parental feelings, 
and are frequently prosecuted with much bitterness. 
It is cause for congratulation that so few of these 
controversies appear in the courts. Most of them are 
determjned by the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, whose decisions are almost invariably ac- 
quiesced in. This result is due to the ability and 
good judgment of the gentlemen who have severally 
filled the high office for a long series of years; aided, 
as we doubt not many of them have been, by the 
valuable counsels of the present learned and able as- 
sistant superintendent, who has long served in that 
position, greatly to the benefit of the State. We 
regret that this unfortunate controversy could not 
have been adjusted in the same manner. 

The order of the circuit court is reversed, and the 
cause remanded for further proceedings according to 
law, 
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5. Where on the hill, all safe and still, [ 8, Then swiftly came, in lines of flame, 
The folded flocks were lying, Like countless meteors blazing, 
Down through the air an angel fair A multitude, and with Him stood, 
On wing of flame came flying. A spectacle amazing. 
6. “Fear not,” said he,—for tremblingly And all the choir, with tongues of fire 
The shepherds stood in wonder,— Broke forth in joyful singing, 
“Glad news I bring, the promised King Till with their cry the very sky 
Lies in a stable yonder, From end to end was ringing. 
. . . . | . . ie 
7. “And by this sign, the babe divine 10. “ Glory to Thee for ever be, 


God in the highest, glory ! 
Good will to men, and peace again, 
O earth, is beaming o’er thee!” 
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PRACTICAL ELOcUTION.—Ay F. 


M., Pres’t National School of Elocution and Ora- 


tory. 

by Private Students, 

Teachers, $1.00. 

maker & Co. 

Few men succeed in any marked degree who are 
not devoted with enthusiasm to the work in hand, 
whether it be a life-work or the duty of the hour. 
This has been one secret of the gratifying success of 
Prof. Shoemaker, the elocutionist. He possesses a 
strong will, good taste, sound judgment, fine culture, 
and is an indefatigable worker, but that upon which 
we congratulate him most, is the possession of a 
generous enthusiasm which makes all toil light in the 
pursuit of his chosen profession. The work before 
us, ‘* Practical Elocution,” is the result of his long 
and varied experience. Reading, Conversation, Ges- 
ture, and Elocution, in its technical sense, are 
treated at length and with practical directness. It 
is such a hand-book as must be of great value to the 
teacher as well as to the private student. 

By E. Oram Lyte. Pp.: 48. 

Per dozen, $1.75. Philadel- 

Sower, Potts & Co. 

The page of this new collection of school music by 
Prof. E. O. Lyte, instructor in vocal music at the 
Millersville State Normal School, is of very conve- 
nient size, and the table of contents shows the names 
of many songs and hymns of great merit for school 
use. The low price of the book brings it within easy 
reach of Institutes and Schouls—of everybody, in 
short, who wants “the latest good thing in the 
market.’’ Address the publishers, or Mr. J. L. Lyte, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

WHITE’s PRIMARY SCHOOL DRAWING CARDS.—/P7re- 
pared by H. P. Smith, Teacher of Drawing in the 
Public Schools of New York City. Consisting of 12 
Cards in Each Set and containing 141 Examples, 
Carefully Graded for Primary Classes. New York ; 

vison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

WHITE’S SCHOOL SERIES OF INDUSTRIAL 
ING.—Free Hand. In Six Books. Three 
mediate and Three Advanced. 

WHITE’s DRAWING EXERCISE BooKs.—/n Two Sizes. 
With Guide Points for Dictation, Designing and 
Home Work. Prepared by H. P. Smith. New 
York : Lvison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

This new series of drawing books and cards, for 
use in primary and grammar schools, we have exam- 
ined with much interest, and heartily commend to 
the favorable notice of teachers, parents and school 
officers. The cards number twelve in each set, and 
contain one hundred and forty examples carefully ar- 
ranged for schools of the primary grade. A slate has 
been prepared especially adapted for use with the 
cards, with dots placed one half-inch apart, covering 
one-half of one side of the slate, with a groove in the 
frame to hold the card. The Manual designed to 
accompany these cards, entitled “* Dictation Lessons 
in Drawing for Primary Grades,” contains all the ex- 
ercises on the cards, with directions for dictating each 
figure, also definitions and practical hints upon teach- 
ing this subject. 

[he School Series comprises six books, Nos. 4, 5, 
and 6 being larger in size as well as more advanceu 


Designed for use in Colleges and Schools, and 
Pp.: 200. Price, $1.25 ; to 
Philadelphia $ J. W. Shoe- 


ScHOOL Room Sons. 
Single copy, 15 cents. 
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in grade than the first three of theseries. 


The speci il 
features claimed for this system are that in the lower 
numbers of the series, to aid the eye as to distance 


and direction, the figures are arranged with referen 

to guide points one inch apart, which the length 
and direction of the several lines of which the figures 
are composed. With this practice, it is claimed that 
both eye and hand are trained to correct measurement 
Again, where plants are drawn, instead of a single 
leaf, bud, or flower, these forms are given in clusters 
as they occur in nature, and the names of the several 
parts of the flowers and leavesare printed on the mar- 
gin of the page. A primary chart, 28 by 40 inches, 
has also been prepared for the use of teachers in dic- 
tating the figures. It is laid out like the Primary 
Drawing Slate, but with the dots two inches apart. 

FOURTEEN WEEKS IN Puysics. By $¥ Dorman 

Steele, Ph. D., F. G. S., Author of Fourteen Weeks 

Series in Natural Science. Pp.: 305. Price, $1.25. 

New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

The author of “‘ Fourteen Weeks” in the natural 
sciences has issued a remarkable series of text-books. 
He is admirably fitted by nature and training for his 
work, which has been done under circumstances of a 
highly favorable character and amid desirable sur- 
roundings. An enthusiastic student, and a teacher 
who seems to have avoided pedagogical and 
grooves, we place him at the very head of the list of 
compilers of common sense text-books on natural 
science. He would have the student see deeper than 
the surface phenomenato which his attention is drawn, 
wisely maintaining that we should constantly and rev- 
erently recognize the wisdom and power and 
ness of the Creator in our study of nature in any and 


ruts 


rood 


all of its varied departments. The key-note of the ex 

cellent book before us is struck in the lines that appear 

on the title page: i 
The works of God are fair for naught, 


Unless our eyes, in seeing, 


See hidden in the thing the thought 
That animates their being 
OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH CLASSI 
A Practical Guide for Students of English Liter 


ture. By Alfred F. Blaisdell. Pp: 197. Boston: 
New England Publishing Company 
It is with more than ordinary interest we take up 
this book, which is largely a reprint from the 
practical articles on the study of the English Classics, 
that has appeared in the Mew England 7 
Education during the past three years. The study of 
English literature is yearly claiming a more honored 
place in the curriculum of our advanced schools. 
Teachers are desirous of 
with the master poets and prose writers of 
Not having enjoyed the advantages of int: 
ligent training here during their own school day 
they are casting about for such safe g 
within their reach, in order that the school days of 
their pupils may be more wisely spent than were their 
own. The little book under 
signed as a practical manual, not only for the young 
pupil, but also for such inexperienced teachers, and 
students of any age. It presents the cl 
of a successful instructor in a shape so practical 
any teacher of common sense and fair att 
“act accordingly,” and thus qualify himself, or her- 
elf, as the case may be, for effective work in 
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not in chaff, but in the sound wheat of our noble liter- 
ature. Says the author: ‘“ It has been our aim to be 
concise and practical; to make every point plain, by 
using a somewhat simple and homely style of writing ; 
in short, to provide a working hand-book which may 
be of every-day service to the student of literature, 
and afford him a pleasant and useful guide to more High Schools and Academies. By Elroy M. Avery, Ph. D., 
. : - : = | Principal of the East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, Lllustratec 
extended studies. We think he has fairly succeeded | by nearly 400 good engravings.  Pp.: 456. Introduction 
in his purpose, as here set forth. rice, go cents. New York: Sheldon and Company. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Crasstcat EncutsH Reaper. Selections from Standard 
Authors. With Explanatory and Critical Foot-Notes. By 
Re Henry N. Hudson. rzmo. Cloth, Pp.: 468. Boston: 
Ginn and Heath. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 

ELEMENTS oF NATURAL PurLosopny. A | ext-Book for 


teaching of English—dealing not in husks, but in corn; 
| 

| 

| 


fuse Ovuriines oF NaturAL Putitosopny. For ee | 
ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION, A Zext- | Chil 3y Edwin J. Houston, A. M., Professor of Physica 
Book for Schools and Colleges. By David $. Hill, | geography a i Natural Philosophy in the Central High School, 
5 : - Philadelphi Pp.: 123. Philadelphia: Claxt< Remsen & 
) F aie + es , illadeiphia p.-+ 123. lladeipnia ; axton, emser 
A. M., Professor in the University at Lewisburg. | Haffelfinger 
Pp.: 276. Price for Introduction, 83 cents. New Ecements oF Boox-Keeptnc: Embracing Single and 
York: Sheldon & Company ible Entry, witha great variety of examples for practice. By 
pees ee dt te tig : aes a Jose H. Palmer, A. M., Author of a Treatise on Book-Keep- 
The author’s “ Science of Rhetoric’ is a compre- | jng, and for twenty years first tutor of Mathematics in the 
City of New York. Pp.: 180. New York; Shel- 
classes in college. The present work has been pre- | © Prin nn. i ~ age he Schaal ferye tities ie 
. ; . er IN Q r ublic Schools anc cademies. Dy 
pared with special reference to the needs of less ad- R. Powers, M. A., Author of‘“The Complete Accountant,” 
vanced students. It is practical in character, con- p.t1 Price, $1.25. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. | 
ducting the pupil step by step from the selection of sub- ra ngs nig Asumal, Anatvess: 1 Misthed I eaching 
- Db ee y, to whi added an”Appendix containing directions 
ject, through the choice of material, its arrangement, | for { ' school cabinet. By Elliott Whipple, M. A. 
choice of words, construction of sentences, use of fig- cents. Chicago: Jansen McClurg & Co. 

, : > ’ , TERN NAL EXHIBITI . World’s Fair No.2. B 
ures, formation of paragraph reparation of manu- age Ths 
ires, lorma > I > LE S, | pé ; “its Gin ez. Architect of F ce. Prof James M. Hart, 
script, and the criticism of the completed composition, lInited States ay Price. vacts. Mew Yak: k. & 
The arrangement of type, also, is such as to impress ; . 
important points upon the mind of the learner; and BRI PUAGE & ws. An lk cen naeagae T'ext-Book «f 

- : : z a sh mmar lited by S. M. Perkins, Pp.:191. New 

the topical plan, which is a prominent feature of the se yay 
book, adapting it to the most approved methods of r Homer’s It1ap; With Explana- 
recitation, will commend it to the progressive teacher. ms 3 to the Grammars of Goodwin and 
, , . y Jame nson Boise, Ph. D., LL.D., author 
A specimen copy « f the book will be sent, post-paid, f rst = eck,”’ editor of Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
on receipt of Fifty Cents, to any person who is en- vised and Largely Rewrit- 

: “s. tore. » publishers desire } p.: : e, I go: S. C. Griggs & Co 
raged in teaching rhetoric, as the publishers desi ) i NI , a ges ¢ - 
gag 4 pt : est L n F ( [llustrated. By Emma E. 
be seen and examined by as large a number as pos- | Bullet. 12mo., cloth _ B. Introduction. 43.cts. Cin- 
sible of teachers. é vati and New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

° ‘ . : . Compete INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC: Adapted to Classes 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION.——for Class and in Grammar Schools and Academies 3y James B. Thomson, 
Private Instruction. By Mrs. D. M. Warren, ae thor of New Mathematical Series. 16mo., cloth 
Late Teacher of Elocution in Vassar College. Re p:> 3 trod’n, 25 cts. New York: Clark & Maynard 
. sat tee ‘ “on e > - N , ricAL ALGEBRA. Adaptedtothe Improved Meth- 
visedand Enlarged. samo., Cloth, Flexible Sides. ds of Instruction in Schools, Academies and Colleges. By 
Pp. 218. Price, 50 cents. For Examination, m 1omson, LL.D., Author of a Series of Mathematics 
cents. Philadelphia, W. S. Fortescue & Co. : e, 83 cts. New York: Clark & Maynard. 
WARREN’S RE iC Sr . is. With 1 xs | NTARY ARITHMETIC, Oral and Written. By William 
ARREN S NEADING SELEC TIONS, ; ul h Int du tion . Peck, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Mathematics and As- 
Li ustrating the Prin tples of Rhetorical Reading r ry in ( mbia College, and of Mechanics in the School 
By Mrs. D. M. Warren, Author of Manual of ‘Pet 22 ,» 60 cts, New York: A. S, Barnes 
By . ce > Mw. er ff OF ore ae . ros 
Elocution. Pp.. gos. Phila.: W. S. Fortescu . MP Specrer, Oral and Written. By J. 
& Co. n \ . it f the National and the Independent 
The first-named is a very good book for vocal drill, | ee, ovate imers, Hand-Book of Gymnastics, etc. 
livid ; ‘ ‘| : ¢ . ‘ ’ : ‘ ¢ | Pp.: 16 rice ts New York: A. 5S. Barnes & Co.* 
individual or In Classes, worthy to be a vade mecum ot we Term C sz 1n Latin; Or, The Study of Latin Sim- 
1 Condensed. Adapted t» any Grammar, Reader or 
By J ames P. Hoyt, A. M. Price, 20cts. New York: 
& Co. 


hensive treatise on the subject, designed for higher 





the student of elocution. It is a small volume 
convenient size, containing well-chosen illustration 
sufficient in number and variety for all practical ends 
of elocutionary training. The selections for readi 


S oo Specvrer. Pp.: 152. Cincinnati 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 
presented in the volume last named, are of choice RAN Gospe. Temperance Hymna. Rev. 
: . . . E. Rankin, D. ,and Rev. E.S. Lorenz, Editors. Pp,: 125. 
literary merit, and such as the long experience of the | p,ic., igi Ph k's A. S. Bavacs & Co. 
compiler has found attractive and interesting to the loo! : ; ‘hoice Selection of Vocal Music 
ré fas +} 7 » are mw that ic to ) h s, Se 1es, 1 es and Sin gC 
pupil. A fair proportion of them are new, th: t is greet SS on, Thanos tae 
say, not found in other compilations of this kind; : at, on -Cuntnemee’ Ghaheetineal t 
while others have long been—as may they long con- l. R -d and corrected by Henry Watts, B. A., F. 
tinue to be—favorites in the school-room. | Author AD ary of Chemistry,’ etc. A New Am 
can from the welfth English Edition. Edited by Robert 
QUESTIONS IN ELEMENTARY Puysics.—Ay C. ridges, ., Professor of Chemistry inthe Philadelphia 
Hotse. Pp. 177. St. Louis: Central ash ilege of Pharmacy. With One Hundred and Seventy-seven 
; . : lustrations. Pp.: toz Philadelphia : Henry C, Lea. 
sng Company. is IN Evementary CuHemistry; Inorganic and 
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